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Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
How to Talk Over 200 Illustrations . . £2 Cts. 
How to Write Over 150 Itustrations . 60 * 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe 1, A. M., — of Schools, Aurora, III., are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


— 


PARK ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 
The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, —— on manilla parchment paper, 25 * 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and sing ae ar reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Monroe’s New Primer. S0 pp. 15 Cts. 

Monroes Advanced First Reader. 112 pp. 20 “ 

Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160 pp. 30 „ 
Monvoe's Advanced Third Reader. 208 pp. 42% 


preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 


Bis and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
5 andsomer sghool-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 


duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


5 Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


* COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadelphia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Instruction in Chemistry. 


The Laboratories in Boylston Hall will be open six weeks, beginning July 6. Ample facilities will be. 
provided for the study of General Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis and 
Urganic Chemistry. Advanced students will receive special instruction ada to their individual 


„It is excellently well 
services are well 


To Teachers. 
ELEMENTS of DESIGN, 


In Six Parts. 
FOR THE USE OF PARENTS AND, TEACHERS, 
By DR. WILLIAM BRINMER. 


MAN UAL 
Bible Selections, 


AND 
RESPONSIVE EXERCISES, 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF ALL 
GRADES. SABBATH, MISSION, AND 

REFORM SCHOOLS. D 

FAMILY WORSHIP. 


By MBS. 5. B. PERRY. 


Price, $3.00 Net; By Mail, $9.25. 


Price, 60 Cents, Net; By. Mail, 67:Oents. 
Attention is invited to the following among many 

recommendations: 

From HON. JOSEPH WHITE, LL.D, 

It is an excellent book, evincing rare skill and good 

taste in the selections and arrangements.“ 

Frem BEV. A. A. MINER, D.D. 


adapted to its purpose. The 
the selections wisely | 


New Revised Edition. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY J. k. CABOT. 


“The author offers in this volume not a set of 
patterns to be copied, nor a short-cut to the drawing of 
the human figure, but a contribution towards a method 
of teaching that shall apply to Drawing the same funda- 
mental principles universally ado in the teachi 
into every insignificant, but by making clear the essential prin- 

* P 7 ciples at the outset, and holding them fast to the end ; 
Chester Square Scheel, Boston. them (to their simplest and most rudimentary expres- 
‘sion. In short, what he aims at is a Drawing-primer ; 
Bae — . —4 my school.” and he would look upon it as the best proof of success, 
should it find its way, with the Reading-primer and the 


Sample Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
To State and County Supts. of Schools. |B 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, E- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
MOSES TRUE BROWN Odd — * Books, been 
will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and | ane Or out success, Pamphiets, ports, 
Instruction before Teachers’ Ematitutes. Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Engagements made now are secure, 


Also 12 Lect the P Exp 
ures on the PHILOSOPHY OF RES- Pick-up Orders Solicited 
SION as taught by FRA NOOIS DELSARTE; or, AGLANOE is 


attainments, Fee, $2500. Application for places in the Laboratories should be made before June 15. Further 
information may be obtained of Dr. C. F. MapeRy, Cambridge, Mass. 4it 


AT TEE NEw ELOcvuTIon (a new lecture). A. S. CLARK, 


Address, COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 873 21 BAROLAY Srreat, New Yorx. 
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familiarity with the book and most likely to be influ- 
enced by its real merit, and are perfectly free to make 


GINN, HEATH, & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


w-England High Schools and Academies have 


Introduced Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar 


beginning of the school-year 1882-3, inoludin 
eight City High Schools, one ofwhich, Hartford, is sai 
to have a larger number of Latin scholars than any 


changes at will without intervention of the vote of a 
committee as in the case of the public schools, have 
used ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S GRAMMAR contin- 
uously for six years or more. Add to this that its 
merit has so far overcome the universal prejudice to 
making changes that it is now used in more than One 
Hundred and Fifty New-England Schools, and we 
believe the argument for its excellence is such that 
all progressive teachers who are not using it will 
see the propriety of becoming familiar with it 
with reference to securing its introduction at an 
early day. 
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Prepared by a New Process Patented March 7, 1882. 


RASIVE 


This Rubber is prepared in a variety of sizes and shapes; has sharp corners 
for erasing fine lines; does not become hard; has first-class erasive 
retains a beautiful and useful Felt surface, and is arranged for erasing 
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SCHOOL MEDALS 
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The Celebrated” 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Improved — Slating. 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


IEVES Las- 

HE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; REL 

N r, 0 3 * 

GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. pan 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental — — 0 — — — 

vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. It gives a better disposition 


to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat- Germ. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY co., 664 4 666 Sixth Ave., New Tork. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 61. 


SILICATE 
BOOK SLATES 


sible qualities. Light 


ead cil. Superior era- 
The best Liquid Slating (without 


1 7 A Wooden Blackboards. Mak 
Black Diamond Slating : . 
brush, to face. Put n cans of various sizes, w 
. Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $325; Gallon, $6.00. 
WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


An sizes. 
Blackboards : LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A_ perfect flexible blackboard. Rolle 
tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1 25 and $2.00 per yard. 
BLACK BOARDS. mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x3 fl., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 8% ft. 
50; No. 3, 3x4 ft., $2.00. 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co., 


Send for Circular. 1404 191 Fulton St., New Vork City. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of — 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals Dia 


928 Broadway, New York, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
‘ Manufacturers of every variety of MAGIC LANTERN 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. and SLIDES for Parlor and Exhibition use. Illus- 


trated Catalogues on application. 401 z 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


S2 < 283 > | GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
MSS 333883 Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
= Send for descriptive circulars. 
2 35 88872 88 BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
| Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
0 8 1233 2 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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‘or the Cure Pure Re-agents, Chemicals, Minerals, 40. | Orrosirs Stxrs Sr., New Vork City. 
Prom Am. Journal of Medicine. 
— bas without doubt treated and cared there cases : — Edited by BURKE A. HINSDALE, Prest. of Hiram 
than any other living physician. His success has simply been College. 2 vols. 8vo. With two new Portraits on steel, 
4 Cloth, 86 00; Sheep, (library binding), $8.50; Half - 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY MBS. L. PF. HOPKINS. 


Alas! how bare and brown 
The shrouded earth; 

Though wrapped in fleecy down 
Lie dreams of birth. 


Alas! how dark and deep 
The stone-sealed grave; 

Though One lies there asieep 
Mighty to save. 


Alas! what wreck and loss 
The garden gloom; 

While Christ is on the cross} 
And in the tomb. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scnoot Discretine.—It is generally admitted that 
the discipline of the schools is more humane than for- 
merly, and that there is not exhibited that brutality and 
passion once witnessed in punishment; but it is, never- 
theless, asserted that the totality of good, wholesome 
character-development has not kept pace with mere in- 
tellectual culture. But credit is given to pupils, and 
especially to boys, for a good knowledge of general 
affairs and matters of public and current interest. — 
School Com., Springfield, Mass. 

Scrence rv Epvucation. — From the time that the 
first suggestion to introduce physical science into ordi- 
nary education was timidly whispered, until now, the 
advocates of scientific education have met with opposi- 
tion of two kinds. On the one hand they have been 
pooh-poohed by the men of business who pride them- 
selves on being the representatives of practicality, while 
on the other hand they have been excommunicated by 
the classical scholars, in their capacity of Levites in 
charge of the ark of culture and monopolists of liberal 


education. The practical men believed that the idol 
whom they worship, — rule of thumb, — has been the 
source of the past prosperity, and will suffice for the 
future welfare of the arts and manufactures. — Hurley. 


BRAIN-POWER AND Examination. — The “boys” 
will take to heart one assertion of a critic in Chamber's 
Journal: “If we required an accurate test of relative 
brain-power, we should be far more likely to obtain re- 
sults by an examination in whist than we should by an 
examination in mathematics.” County examiners 
might get a hint here whose out-working would, at 
least, beget an interest in the community. They might 
insist upon the shorter catechism for morals, a certifi- 
cate from the applicant’s last board of directors for suc- 
cesssful experience, then a rubber at that game which 


was next to her devotions with old Sarah Battle, for 
evidence of brain-power, or ability to cope, calmly and 
successfully, with whatever new thing might turn up.— 
Ohio Ad. Monthly. 


Moprrn Tenpencres.—Is it not the tendency of 
our numerous conventions and institutes to lay too much 
stress on “fine handling” of material and too little on 
the “inspiration” which alone can give dignity to our 
work? When the same public sees yearly crowds of 


business with seemingly no impressions remaining on 


Tage their characters from all the teachers through whose 


hands they have come,—for the public cannot fail to see 
this,—it must not be blamed for asking if the work of 
of education has degenerated into “fine handling,” 
while the “dignity of inspiration has vanished.”— Anna 
C. Brackett. 


Memory. — It is often urged that learning by heart 
strengthens the memory. Locke emphatically denies 
this; and even if accurate leatning by heart does 
strengthen the memory, the slovenly and inaccurate 
learning by heart customary in large schools weakens 
and enfeebles it. The strength of the memory depends 
upon interest. Excite interest, and the thing will 


be remembered; nay, more, excite interest, and the 
whole faculties of the learner will be enlisted in the 
service of securing the utmost degree of accuracy. — 
Oscar Browning, Eng. 


Manvat Epvucation. — If what we now have in 
sight is so poorly done, what will be the result when 
new, and perhaps unrelated, branches encroach upon 
the time now given to the old? I doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to give any one a special training at the 
public expense, but if such a policy is to be settled 
upon, it would, in my opinion, be the height of folly to 
lessen the educational work that is now accomplished 
in our primary and grammar schools in order to inau- 
gurate it. After the child has received a thorough ru- 


dimentary education, he might have thrown open to 
him the doors of the public work-shop, if it be deemed 
a part of the State’s duty to establish him in some busi- 
ness after giving him the opportunity of acquiring that 
intelligence which is applicable alike to all vocations, 
—Supt. Alston Allis. 


Tue Best Test yet 1n Vodux.— Deal as hard blows 
as you please, my friend, against abuse of examinations, 
for they are woefully abused, but until some better and 
surer test of power than examinations, properly con- 
ducted, can be found, do not rob us of this means of 
satisfying both examiners and examinees,—not neces- 
sarily as to relative brain-power, but as to progress and 
growth of each candidate.—J. L. Pickard, LL.D. 


Overwork.— No doubt a certain number of young 
women suffer and break down whilst studying, but this 
does not necessarily imply that study was the cause of 
the break-down. Idleness and ignorance are much 
more prolific causes of disease amongst women than 
overwork. They are the main producers of hysteria 
and all sorts of vaporish complaints, of many ills and 
evils, and of inanity, if not of insanity. As a matter 
of fact, it is not an easy thing to overtask the energies 
of the brain by work. It is not work, but worry, that 
kills the brain. The latter must be ever with us all. 
The most highly educated and hard-working women 


whom I have the honor of knowing are eminently 
healthy. Perhaps this might be the “survival of the 
fittest ;” but, even granting that it is so, the more 
women worked the more fit women they would have.— 


Dr. Tuke, Eng. 

Tue Cottece Course. — Howard Crosby reinforces 
President Chadbourne in reflecting on the dispropor 
tionate attention paid in the college course to the lin- 
guistic details of Latin and Greek. - Let the special and 
microscopic mastery of these tongues be deferred to a 
post-collegiate course for such as are to become classical 
teachers or commentators. It is enough that the un- 
dergraduate training based on the rudiments of gram 
mar and a good general vocabulary should be mainly 
devoted to a survey of the best Latin and Greek litera- 
ture, saturating.the students’ mind with their finer 
spirit rather than lumbering his brain with their philo- 
logical minutia. And so with the large field of the 
natural sciences, the college cannot be expected to make 
the student a proficient in any one of them, but only 
the possessor of such leading facts as shall furnish him 


and from am hol and 


competent introduction and intelligent appreciation 


of subjects to be further pursued according to the de- 
mands of his future. In one thing, however, Chancel- 
lor Crosby would have the college student specially in- 
structed,—the thorough understanding of the English 
language, and the facile use of it by both tongue and 
pen in the ready power of graceful and correct expres 
sion. Another college error strongly depreciated by 
the New-York chancellor is the abuse of athletic con- 
tests.—Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 

— Whatever tends to destroy a child's individuality 
weakens him and robs him of his best estate.—Supt. C. 
C. Cory, Jog. 14. — 
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“THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY,’ AS 
TOLD BY AN AMERICAN. 


BY RT. REV. BISHOP M’QUAID, ROCHESTER, N. v. 
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In this discussion it is highly important to keep one’s 
temper, avoid personalities, and not wander away from 
the question immediately under consideration. The 
discussion is not on the merits or demerits of “a half- 
hundred amiable prelates,” nor does it include the claims 
of the Catholic Church. It is, therefore, unneceseary 
to drag into it other questions, no matter how useful 
they may be in distracting attention from the main issue. 

Believing that an expression of opinion with regard 
to State education and public schools by an American, 
even if he were a Catholic bishop, should not disturb 
the equanimity of the cultured readers of TR JouRNAL, 
I accepted the invitation of its editor to write. 

Rev, Mr. Mayo, and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Erie, 
Pa., favor my paper of Jan. 18 with their animadver- 
sions. It isa pity the latter had not had the reading 
of the other’s paper before sending his to the printer. 
Rev. Mr. Mayo has little deference for a minority made 
up of a few bishops and priests, and an insignificant 
following of the laity. Mr. Mead would not condescend 
to notice the bishop but for his numerous constituents, 
Rev. Mr. Mayo lives in Massachusetts, where Catholic 
schools are few in number, but where, soon, they will 
be as plentiful as churches. Mr. Mead lives in the 
West, where almost every Catholic church has its school. 
When a principle involving a right is at stake, the ar- 
gument of numbers is not omnipotent. 

1. I charged that the present system of State schools 
is un-American, inasmuch as it is a radical departure 
from the American idea in political statesmanship. 
That idea, founded on the sacredness of individual and 
family rights as the soul of liberty in a free country, 
was, that common schools, in imparting instruction in 
the elementary branches of education, should be main- 
tained at the expense of the parents of the children in 
attendance at these schools, and that positive religious 
instruction and training should form no small part of 
their exercises. These facts are too well known to need 
proof. All who frequented the schools of New England 
forty and fifty years ago can bear testimony to the cor- 
rectness of this statement. It is equally well known 
that the system as it now is maintains schools from the 
elementary to the collegiate classes, by general and en- 
forced taxation, and that the only moral instruction 
allowed are ethical theories, which, eliminating God, are 
based on pure selfishness, such as is found in “ Honesty 
is the best policy” ; „It is manly to tell the truth”; “The 
sentiment of love as an instinct is justifiable and rea- 
sonable.” This is paganism, polished and gilded; but 
it is not Christianity. Nor will it save the Republic 
any more than it saved the Empire in pagan times. Let 
Rev. Mr. Mayo and Mr. Mead prove that common-school 
education in the New-England States, until a recent 
date, was not directly at the expense of all parents able 
to meet it, and that this education was not evangelically 
religious in character and instruction. They will thus 


prove that there has been no deviation from the origina] 
and fundamental ides ip the schooling of the young, 
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It was religious instruction, including a knowledge of 
God, Christ, the Redemption, the Holy Spirit, grace, 
the Bible, God’s law, sin, eternal rewards and punish- 
ishments, that was taught, illustrated, and enforced in the 
early days of the Republic. Moral lessons, leaving out 
of account the above Christian doctrines, to please Jews, 
infidels, Unitarians, Universalists, or any other class of 
nominal believers in a modified and emasculated Chris- 
tianity, is only a vamping of a worn-out religion with 
cast-off pagan soles. This is an ugly truth to utter, 
but it cannot be disproved by making faces at Catholics, 
or by sneering at Roman prelates. 

2. I claimed, and I still claim, that the system of 
public schools is experimental and varying in its limita- 
tions and methods. It is experimental in its limita- 
tions. Some of its warmest friends would restrict its 
work to the elementary branches of secular learning ; 
others would extend it to an academic and collegiate 
course; some would have this secular instruction per- 
meated by evangelical influences and lessons; others 
would exclude all religious teaching. To reconcile the 
wealthy tax-payer to the imposition of heavy taxes, he 
is told that an elementary schooling for the lower classes 
is essential to the safety of his property. To lure on 
the lower classes, they are shown that the burden of 
taxation falls on the rich, and the bright prospect of an 
elevated social condition is presented to them by the 
acquisition of the highest education in high school, acad- 
emy, and college at the cost of the wealth of the land. 

President Woolsey, in Political Science, clearly marks 
out the limits of State power, but in deference to pop- 
ular demands allows that the State may interfere be- 
tween parents and children, and relieve the former of a 
burden undeniably belonging to them, by providing 
gratuitous education in State schools in the simplest 
elementary branches of learning. The learned presi- 
dent concedes a little to popular clamor, but the little 
opens the way to a demand for the whole. The people 
are more logical than the professor. 

The common-school system is also experimental in 
its methods, and just where the boast is the loudest the 
failure is the greatest. 

To prove this point I do not need to seek farther than 
the pages of the Journat or Epucarion of Feb. 22. 
In them I learn that Dr. Moran, the leader of the Bos- 
ton School Board, proposes to investigate the schools 
of Boston. The JourNAL or Epucation comments 
on this fact as follows: “If his preambles are correct, 
his conclusions are inevitable that the system, methods, 
text-books, reference-books, etc., demand serious consid- 
eration. His is the most harmful indictment yet 
brought against our schools, and, if sustained, will rob 
them of their prestige and proud distinction in the pub- 
lic regard.” 

I read in the same number of Tae Journat that 
the Boston Herald is not satisfied with the management 
and methods of the common schools; that the leading 
journal of Rhode Island has nothing but cynical and 
carping fault-finding for the common-school system of 
its own State; and that the Hartford Courant has an 
article antagonizing national aid to education, which so 
disturbs the editor of the Journau or Epucation 
that he pictures the writer in the Courant as “a vener- 
able clock-peddler, retired from business.” Then comes 
the following: “ Our gentlemen of the press are mak- 
ing a prodigious blunder in mistaking the dust raised 
by the Catholic bishops, the materialistic scientists, fas- 
tidious magazinists, drawing-room exclusives, and ward 
politicians, about public education, for a revolution.” 
From this catalogue of the discontented it is evident 
that the methods of the system are objectionable to 
more than “a half-hundred amiable prelates.” I take 
exception to the catalogue because it omits the nine 
million Catholics of the United States, and many mil- 
lions of Evangelicals who, having sold their birthright 
of Christian schooling for their children for a mess of 
pottage and also, who that they see the magnitude of 
the loss, know not how to re-acquire what they threw 
away. I take exception to it again, because it includes 
the “ward politicians.” It is a well-known fact that, 
as soon as a Catholic becomes a politician with the e~-- 


_ pectation of office, he places on the altar of sacrifics |. 


principles, his faith, and his conscience, and betrays the 
cause of Christian education fora price. No; the “ ward 


politicians” belong to the side of large numbers. 

The most damaging arraignment of the methods of 
the common-school system is found in the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly, as quoted by the Journat or Epuca- 
rox: “Machine education is barely better than no- 
thing at all; “not capable of improvement; rad 
ically false, so that the improvement of it but makes it 
worse. The whole system is run with a view to popu- 
lar effect.” In the February number of this monthly, 
much more to the same effect may be read. Thus, “no 
doubt we are talking treason against the State, and 
blasphemy against a popular idol; nevertheless, there, 
are many who hold that in education, as in politics, the 
sooner the machine is ‘smashed’ the better 
„Our most thoughtful educators are revolting against 
the predominant method, which, having been adopted 
by the State as best suited for official management, is 
extending throughout the nation.” 

It will not do to answer the above statements by a 
sneer. Mr. Walton, as} agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, in a report of the public 
schools of Norfolk County, has written in the same 
sense as the Popular Science Monthly. The experience 
of the Quincy schools, right under the shadow of Bos- 
ton, demonstrates that “machine” work is the out- 
come of the graded system. Our own parochial schools, 
forced by the protective tariff unjustly levied in favor 
of State schools, are compelled in self-defence to imitate 
some of the worst features of the public schools, These 
bad features are the herding together of large numbers 
of children in vast barracks, or school-houses, instead 
of in smaller neighborhood schools; the running of all 
minds and brains through the same regulation grooves, 
without regard to adaptation or capacity, resulting in 
„machine“ work; the perpetual drill in fixed lines to 
secure demanded results in competitive examinations. 

Not to make this paper too long, I postpone to an- 
other time my remarks on the communism of the sys- 
tem, and its want of economy, honesty, and morality. 


GHOGRAPH F. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


III. — WRONG METHODS. 


The Aims and Purposes in teaching geography were 
first discussed; in the second article we considered 118 
Relative Importance to other studies, and the Time it 
should receive. It is in order to consider next the 
methods of teaching geography. The plan to be rec- 
ommended in the next article will be all the better un- 
derstood if, in this article, our attention is directed to 
some of the wrong methods commonly employed in 
teaching this branch. To call attention to a poor 
method is, in many cases, sufficient to lead to its aban- 
donment. 


I. The Text-Book Method.—The poor teaching of 
geography, and the wretched results so frequently ob- 
tained, can, in nine cases out of ten, be traced to the 
exclusive employment of the text-book. This slavish 
following of the book, both in precise order of subjects 
and in its entirety, was perhaps more common twenty- 
five years ago than today. Some teachers have eman- 
cipated themselves, and are happy in their freedom. 
This method made it very easy for the teacher as far as 
instruction went, and very hard for the children. Re- 
sult,—most scholars came to dislike geography more 
than any other study. Since then text-books have im- 
proved, and scholars using the better books are so much 
the better taught. Methods of teaching, however, have 
improved more than text-books, and still hundreds of 
teachers are assigning lessons on the old plan, and reap- 
ing the old harvest of unsatisfactory results. The prin- 
cipal of a large grammar school in this State recently 
assigned to his graduating class for a home-lesson three 
pages of the text-book, containing descriptions and map- 
questions in reference to nine of the*Central States. 
The scholars were told “to learn carefully the entire 
lesson.” To do so required them to learn the answers 
to 287 questions. Many of the statements were no 
more interesting to a Massachusetts boy than the follow- 
ing, which is one of the 287 answers: Fond du Lac, 


Oshkosh, Racine, and Jonesville are thriving towns.” 


Vol. XVII.—No. 11 
— 
These are some of the questions: “ Keweenaw Bay is a 
part of what lake?” “ Whereis Kaskaskia situated?“ 
We are afraid such extreme foolishness and such cruelty 


are not uncommon. 
In Germany we understand the only text-book used 
in geography is the atlas, the teacher supplying orally 
all the necessary information. With superior teachers 
such a method has many advantages; but, in most 
schools, a good text-book is a great blessing to teachers 
and scholars. A fact stated in a text-book is just as 
important and useful as if stated orally by the teacher, 
and much time end strength has been saved to both 
parties. But geographical facts seem dead to an ordi- 
nary child when met with for the first time on the 
printed page, unless the living teacher breathes into 
them the breath of life by related incident, explanation, 
anecdote, comparison, or topical arrangement. The 
judicious use of a good text-book we believe to be better 
than the German method. 

1. Unnecessary Memorizing is a prominent mis- 
take in the text-book method. — When scholars are 
asked to commit to memory page after page of dry, un- 
interesting descriptions, bare statistics, and the locality 
of thousands of places unassociated with events or per- 
sons, the work is exceedingly irksome. It is about as 
pleasant and profitable as it would be for a teacher to 
memorize page after page of Webster’s Dictionary. No 
teacher ever asked scholars to learn the dictionary by 
heart, and yet our geographies are to the young mind 
what a dictionary is to an adult mind,—a collection of 
jejune facts, sometimes bound up with pictures, valuable 
for reference, but neither attractive to read nor to memor- 
ize. When the scholar has committed to memory all 
these facts found in most geographies, of what use will 
two-thirds of them ever be to him? The main facts of 
geography must be learned, but there is a vast saving 
of time and force when the teacher remembers that two 
associated facts are much more easily remembered than 
one isolated fact. 


2. The second mistake consists in requiring scholars 
to learn largely from the questions given in the text- 
book. Scholars taught in this way do not learn to ob- 
serve and think for themselves. Ask these scholars 
some practical, common-sense question, as, Why New 
Orleans is situated near the mouth of the Mississippi 
River? or, How bananas grow? and they are dumb- 
founded. A class taught by this method was recently 
asked, if there was any current in a river. Only one 
boy knew, and he said, “No.” In following the printed 
questions the scholars rely upon them, and do not learn 
to talk or write connectedly about a subject. 

3. The third mistake is in making maps and map- 
questions too prominent. In some schools the chief 
end of geographical study seems to be to acquire facility 
in drawing maps. This is making a means an end. 
Scholars are to be taught through the map, and not for 
the sake of the map. Asking too many map-questions 
is a more frequent mistake. One geography (medium 
size) in our possession contains 790 map-questions upon 
Europe, and only 227 questions on the descriptive part. 
Another, by a different author, a revised edition, con- 
tains 680 map-questions on Europe. ? 


A teacher near Boston recently asked his second class, 
in the course of four monthly examinations upon Eu- 
rope, 450 map-questions. Few of these localities remain 
fixed in the child’s mind. How much wiser for the 
teacher to spend one-sixth as much time on locality, and 
more on surface, climate, commerce, routes of travel, 
manners and customs, works of art, education, and liter- 
ature. Locality must be taught to some extent by it- 
self, but, as far as possible, it should be taught through 
association. When pupils become interested in an 
event, @ person, or a remarkable phenomenon, they 
easily remember the locality mentioned. The narrative 
of the “Jeannette” fixes in mind the locality of the 
New Siberia Islands and the Lena Delta. 


II. The Cramming Method is just as vicious in geog- 
raphy as it is in any other study, and for the same rea- 
sons. Isolated, disconnected facts are taught without 
regard to cause and effect, or order of arrangement. 
The teacher, instead of studying Guyot and Ritter, 
studies old examination-papers. The end and object of 


study seems to the scholar to be, not to learn for the 
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for the sake of passing certain 


sake of knowledge, but 
examinations. 

III. The last and worst method of all is the No Study 
Method. Although beginners in this study should be 
taught orally, shown pictures, and taken on imaginary 
journeys, they should have something to learn, to re- 
member, and to recite. Many teachers believe that 
geography (and spelling) can be taught without prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher. The usual poor re- 
sults obtained in this way are its condemnation. Leta 
teacher make a thorough study of some country like 
Australia, and then notice what a difference it will make 
in the pleasure of teaching and the interest awakened 
among the scholars. 


BANDS OF MERCY.* 


BY GEORGE T. ANGELL, 


President of Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals, also of“ Parent American Band of Mercy.” 


In beginning he said, that if he came to bring new 
labors to teachers, he might be charged with “ cruelty 
to animals,” but if he came, as he did, to offer what 
would make children and school committees more mer- 
ciful to teachers, he should certainly deserve approval. 

In European schools it had been long established 
that teaching kindness to lower creatures made chil- 
dren more merciful in all their relations to human be- 
ings as well as dumb brutes. Lessons on the subject 
were now given in over five thousand schools of France. 
In a single department of France about five hundred 
societies of school-children had been formed to carry 
out this teaching. Soalso in Germany, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Switzerland, and Great Britain similar societies 
had been formed. Probably more than a hundred 
thousand English school children now belonged to them. 
It was claimed that they had great influence in pre- 
venting crime, In the public schools of Philadelphia 
about five thousand boys now belonged to these socie- 
ties, having meetings, badges, banners, etc. 

Large numbers of Bands of Mercy had been formed 
in Great Britain. A monthly paper was now published 
there in their interest. The American Band of Mercy 
was formed last summer in Boston, at the rooms of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. In about sixteen weeks 
ninetyone “Bands” had been organized in fourteen 
States, some of them having from four to six hundred 
members, and the total membership already from ten to 
fifteen thousand. Among the earlier members in Mas- 
sachusetts were Governor Long, Mayor Green of Bos- 
ton, Chief. Justice Morton of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
Archbishop Williams, many leading editors and educa- 
tional men, and some two hundred clergymen of vari- 
ous denominations, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

To form a Band, nothing was absolutely necessary 
except the signing of this pledge: “J will try to be 
kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. sends, without expense, to all public schools 
wishing it, a beautiful book for signatures of members, 
containing this pledge, and full instructions how to 
form, etc. The machinery is very simple. All that is 
needed is a president, who should be a teacher, and a 
secretary and treasurer appointed by the president. 
The pledge, as will be noticed, requires kindness “to all 
harmless creatures,” which includes human beings as 
well as the lower orders. 

The following order of exercises for meetings has 
been adopted to some extent: 


1. Repeat the pledge together. 

2. Sing one stanza of Dare to do Right.” 

3. New members sign the pledge. 

4. Report of each member who wishes to re 

No one is obliged to report, but each is given a chance, 

Hither: What you have done cruel, or to stop cruelty; 
what you have seen anyone else do cruel, or to stop cruelty ; 
what you have read about animals or good deeds, since our 
last meeting. 

Each one is to be allowed not over five minutes for report. 

No one is to interrupt or speak during reports, unless the 
president or teacher is obliged to stop something improper. 

5. But any one may take notes of what he wants to speak 
—— 2 pang the reports are through, remarks can be made 

a time. 

No two are to speak at once. Wait for leave from the 

D case of an accusation, allow the one accused to reply first 
after the reports, then allow remarks, ad 

Vote: “ Was it cruel or not 7 


„Abstract 
Peover read before the Mass, State Association, 


6. What cruelty have you seen that you could not prevent? 
What can we do to prevent it ? 

7. Readings, recitations, singing, addresses, discussions 
about cruelty or kindness to animals, birds, insects, children, 
the poor, or the sick. Habits of animals, birds, or insects. 
G and noble deeds both to human beings and the lower 
creatures. 

8. Who will try to have something to read or recite at our 
next meeting ? 


For those who want them, beautifully-colored cards of 
membership can be had from the Mass. S. P. C. A., at 
two cents each, and each holder and signer of one of 
these cards becomes, without expense, an honorary Band- 
of-Mercy member of the Mass. S. P. C. A. The Society 
also furnishes, to all who want them, a beautiful badge- 
pin, either gilt or silver, as preferred, at the low cost of 
six cents each. The pin is in the form of a star, and on 
it are these mottoes: “Glory to God,” “ Peace on Earth,” 
“Good Will to All”; and, on the five points of the 
star, “ Kindness to all harmless, living creatures.” 

The secretary of the Massachusetts Parent Band, 
Rev. Thomas Timmins, will visit schools not too far 
distant from Boston without any expense to teacher or 
school, and aid in forming Bands. He has, thus far, 
succeeded a forming a Band in every school he has ad- 
dressed. To each Band of over forty, formed in Massa- 
chusetts, the Mass. 8. P. C. A. sends each month, with- 
out expense, a copy of its monthly paper, Our Dumb 
Animals, from which selections for recitation, etc., may 
be taken; also one copy of Ten Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, published by that Society. 

Why should these organizations be carried into our 
public schools? Mr. Angell gave statistics of the vast 
increase of crimein this country. It comes mostly from 
those classes whom churches and Sunday-schools do not 
reach, and who have little or no humane instruction 
anywhere. They can be reached in public schools, and 
nowhere else. Through these Bands of Mercy, the 
whole humane literature of the world may be used to 
pour into their minds those noble, elevating, and merci- 
ful thoughts which will make both them and their par- 
ents better in all the relations of this life, saying noth- 
ing of the life hereafter. Not only may kindness and 
mercy be taught in this way, but also honor, truth, 
honesty, temperance, God, and immortality. In the 
Bands of Mercy the literature of the world may be 
drawn upon for a poem, anecdote, illustration, and 
instruction, and each child, and the parents, in many 
cases, may be set at work in leisure moments, searching 
for gems of thought on all these subjects. Mr. Angell 
said he could fill a good share of an evening with anec- 
dotes showing the effects of teaching children kindness 
to the lower creatures; to sprinkle ashes on the icy 
streets; put the blankets that had blown off on the 
horse again; feed the birds and spare their nests; kill 
the fish as soon as caught, as Agassiz taught his pupils; 
protect the toad; avoid treading upon the harmless and 
useful worm, etc.; and, to show the power of teaching 
kindness to the higher creatures, he had only to call 
attention to the histories of the Quakers and Moravians. 
If the whole world were Quakers and Moravians, there 
would be no use for prisons. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Angell’s paper was 
devoted to showing the power of teaching kindness to 


lower creatures, in making happier the whole future 
lives of those so taught. This part of his paper was 
full of examples of the influence of this teaching on 
men, women, and children, from the humblest to the 
highest positions in life. He spoke of his own experi- 
ences, which coincided with those of others well known 
to him, and urged upon his audience for the protection 
of all that needed protection, and for the highest inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth to form at once, either in or 
outside the school, a Band of Mercy. 

All letters addressed to him, or the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
96 Tremont street, Boston, would be promptly answered, 
and every aid furnished. 


— To attempt to shut out the sense of sight by closing 
the eyes is always to render the inner mental sense in- 
creasingly acute. “The field of sight is soon crowded 
with grotesque and rapidly changing images,—a phan- 
tasmagoria, the worrying effect of which is only a too 
familiar experience of the sleep-waiter, —and all the 
mental senses are in like manner stimulated, and their 
acuteness intensified, by the endeavor to lower the sen- 
sibility of the sense-organs; and, worst of all, to narcot- 
ize them with drugs or sleeping-draughts is irrational 
and its effects injurious, and, if long continued, fatal.— 


Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


V.—Basedow and the Philanthropinum. 


The theories enunciated by Rousseau in“ Emile“ 
had a powerful influence on a class of educators in Ger- 
many. In 1774, Johann Bernhard Basedow founded 
at Dessau an institution called the Philanthropinum in 
which the views of Rousseau were strictly followed. 
The children of the age were subjected to the severest 
discipline and their instruction was not unfrequently 
whipped into them. Basedow’s principle was, that 
scholars should learn with pleasure, and not with re- 
pugnance. Corporal punishment was discarded. The 
children were treated like children. Their individu- 
ality was to be educated and not suppressed. 

Basedow not only introduced new subjects for in- 
struction, such as the natural sciences and various kinds 
of handicraft, but he advocated new methods of learn- 
ing time-honored subjects and vigorously urged the 
teaching of languages by conversation. The instruc- 
tion in religion was quite free from distinctions in favor 
of sects, and nothing but natural religion was to be 
taught. The customs of the time in respect to dress 
were entirely disregarded. The perrugues embroidered 
coats, knee breeches, avd swords, inflicted upon the 
children of the higher classes by the prevailing fashion, 
were done away with, and the boys were allowed to 
wear loose jackets and trousers of blue and white tick, 
low collars and short hair. 

The success of the Philanthropinum was brief. Al- 
though Basedow never lacked enthusiasm, it was fre- 
quently misdirected, and his methods were not suffi- 
ciently systematic. In spite of the mistakes he made 
his influence upon the educational world was profound, 
and from the Dessau Philanthropinum a great pedagog- 
ical excitement and agitation spread over a large part of 
Europe. 

The Philanthropinum attracted the attention and 
good-will of Kant, who claimed that a quick revolution, 
not a slow reform, was necessary to accomplish the 
needed improvements in schools. In his work “On 
Pedagogy” he speaks of the necessity of experiments 
in education, as showing that the theoretical result 
does not always take place, and that one generation can- 
not work out a complete plan of education. He says: 
“The only experimented school which has made a be- 
ginning toward breaking the path was the Dessau In- 
stitution. This praise must be given it notwithstand- 
ing the many faults which could be brought up against 
it, faults which are sure to show themselves when we 
come to the results of our experiments, and which 
merely prove that fresh experiments are necessary. It 
was the only school in which the teachers had liberty 
to work according to their own methods and schemes, 
and when they were in free communication not only 
with each other, but with men of learning throughout 
Germany.” 


VARIETIES. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN NOVELIST. 
SPECIMEN RECIPES. 


A Novel in the Style of Mr. William Black. 

Take one yacht, the Hebrides, an obstinate young lady, and 
one piper. Add to these a Highland laird and Colonsay; now, 
introduce a young man in a kilt and Oronsay, with a pinch of 
the Kyles of Bute and Ben Muich Dhal. Flavor to suit taste 
with Gaelic, border ballads, and Styornaway; cover with pathos 
and serve. 

In the Style of Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

This is a dish always in season, but 8 Uke the 
omelette, on a certain amount of mechanical skill. The ingre- 
dients are simple: three English clergymen of slightly doubt- 
ful reputation, a county family, one duchess, and a pair of 
purely conventional lovers. It is indispensable that the latter 
should at once quarrel gently, but, unless they positively curdle 
and refuse to mix, they should not betray any marked emoton. 
Stir in several cabinet ministers and one impossible American; 
dilute to taste; garnish with one suicide, chopped fine, and 
sauce mariage à la mode. . 


Miss Broughton. 
This simple and innocent entrée is preferred by many to the 
cumbrous and heavy joints so popular with the last generation. 
It merely requires a willowy and somewhat vicious young wo- 
man, and an ugly and somewhat more vicious young man 
(guardsmen preferred), of middle age, with two wives living. 
Skewer and roast them together over a quick, passionate fire, 
and serve either hot or cold, as.the heroine survives it or not. 
Vegetables in the shape of relations are sometimes added, but 


to 


they are = immaterial, and are generally skipped. Serve 
with an historical present platter, and lava kisses 
give a finish. 
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Ouida.“ 


Take one languid Greek god, with fair hair and the shadow 
of a crime. Flavor him with a ruined abbey, nothing a year, 
a palace on the Bosphorous, and turquois hair-brushes. Take 
also several duchesses, to whom he makes love, — very lan- 

idly, or he will not do, — a Dalmatian gitana with a thirst 
— revenge, and one vivanditre. After these become thor- 
oughly mixed, introduce carefully a chapter on Ariadne at 
Naxos, one little wooden shoe, a gifted dog, and a plain mister 
to give a piquant flavor. Season with a bouquet of choice 
misquotations, and serve with a supreme expiation. 

Lord Beaconsfield (A Piece Montée). 

Procure, ready-made from the pastry-cook’s, one Palladian 
palace, which may be filled at pleasure with allegorical figures 
representing the British aristocracy, the Rothschild family, 
the great Asiatic mystery, and Lord Beaconsfield. Powdered 
footmen should be sprinkled over the whole.—Aug. M. Swift, 
in Century. 


SCIENCE LECTURES. — PHYSIOLOGY. 
Lowe. Institute, Boston. 


ABSTRACT OF COURSE OF LECTURES ON PHYSI- 
OLOGY, GIVEN BY DR. H. P. BOWDITCH. 


I. 


The lecturer said that in treating the topics under consid- 
eration he should try to imagine himself before a class of boys 
and girls whom he was to interest in physiology. The sei- 
ence of life, he said, should be studied, so far as possible, 
from living animals. Begin by asking pupils to distinguish 
between animate and inanimate objects. If one suggests loco- 
motion as characteristic of animal, tell him of the polyps fixed 
in their places. Another will say heat ; ask him if a frog is 
warm, and digress, if you like, on the subject of cold and warm- 
blooded animals. Suggest that a locomotive moves and is 
warm, yet isnot alive. Compare it withalivinganimal. Sup- 
pose no fuel was given it, then there would be no heat nor mo- 
tion. What results, if an animal has no food? Compare food 
and fuel. Coal or wood is vegetable. Human and other an- 
imals take vegetables for food, either direct or one step re- 
moved; carnivorous animals being seldom eaten. Whether 
animal or vegetable, the food is organic,—is taken in, trans- 
formed, and evolves heat and motion. This brings up the 
question of correlation and conservation of forces. 

We speak of taking in food when it is merely placed in our 
stomachs, and no more a part of us than when held in the 
hand. In lower forms of animal life (amoeba, e. g.) the fune- 
tions of locomotion, digestion, absorption, etc., are performed 
by any portion of the protoplasmic mass, and the animal 
moves without limbs, digests without stomach, absorbs with- 
out vessels. A slightly higher form, a cup-shaped polyp, uses 
its inner surface as digestive apparatus. But turn it wrong 
side out, like a glove-finger, and it does just as well as before. 


Higher animals may be represented by a double cylinder, the 
inner being the alimentary canal, whee food is taken in, 
digested, and absorbed. 

Mastication prepares food for digestion. Vegetable-eating 
lower avimals have more powerful masticating instruments. 
With civilized nations vegetables are crushed, as grains, or 
cooked, being thus disintregrated, made soft and more palat- 
able. Jaws of carnivora have hinge-joints giving an up-and- 
down movement only. They cannot masticate weil, but there 
is no need. Notice how a dog swallows a piece of meat with- 
out chewing. So these animals have teeth to seize (canine), 
and molars to cut up, too large pieces. Jaws of ruminants 
have joints which allow lateral movements. 

Rodents have a long groove in the upper jaw, into which the 
lower plays and gives motion to and fro. Grooves worn in 
the teeth show this. These animals depend for their living 
upon the incisors, with which they cut down trees, open nuts, 
ete. These teeth grow so long as the animal lives. A chisel- 
edge is kept by having the front only of enamel and the back 
— 88 dentine, * away more easily. The 

wer sors are very long, the pulp or win extend - 

back in the jaw behind the lane. * 

he easily-obiained skulls of sheep, cat, and dog illustrate 
the above points. To prepare them simply, remove as much 
flesh as ible, and bury in the earth for a month or two. 
Bones of adult animals are necessary. 


II. 


In considering the topic of mastication in the previous lect- 
ure, we saw that organs accessory to the teeth were necessary. 
These were the tongue and cheeks, which kept the food be- 
tween the teeth. That moisture is also necessary may be 
shown by attempts to eat a dry cracker, or by wiping the 
mouth dry with a napkin, and then attempting to swallow. 
The number and position of the glands were explained. Duet 
from parotid enters near upper molar, — pouring saliva down 
from above. The sub-maxillary gland furnishes a glairy fluid, 
which coats the food before it is swallowed. Dissect out these 
glands from herbivora and carnivora, and comparé. In for- 
mer, thorough mastication demands large parotid; in latter, 
where food is bolted,“ the sub-maxillary is larger. Rumi- 
nants chewing on one side at a time secrete saliva in same way. 
The chemical action of saliva, changing starch to sugar, is 
common to other fluids of the body. Movements in degluti- 
tion are both voluntary and involuntary. Examine the throat 
with a hand-glass and see the folds of mucous membrane at 
the back called pillars of the fauces. In swallowing, the food 
is first passed by the tongue back to this point, and held a mo- 
ment there. Then involuntary action begins: the pharynx 
draws up, grasps the food, which, by successive contraction of 
elreular fibres, is squeezed downward. That the pharynx rises 
can be proved by placing the fingers on the larynx and swal- 
lowing. It is difficult to swallow with open mouth, because 
the muscles require fixed points of attachment. 

Me one can swallow without swallowing something. Prove 
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this by swallowing rapidly five or six times; when saliva is 
exhausted, the act can no longer be performed. This shows 
it to to be reflex action, which differs from voluntary in the 
direction from which the nerve-force comes. In the latter it 


roceeds from the brain to the extremities of the nerves; in 
ormer, from periphery toward center, ovtns to sudden stim- 
ulation of nerve-tips, as when we touch anything hot. So, un- 
less there is something in the neighborhood of the fauces to 
excite the mucous membrane, there is no action of deglutition. 
The paths of food into the stomach, and air into the lungs, 
cross, and it was once thought that the epiglottis served as a 
cover to prevent food falling into the trachea. But this has 
been removed in dogs, and destroyed by disease in persons, 
after which both were still able to swallow with precision. 
The fact is that the tongue, bent up and back over the larynx, 
forms an inclined plane, from which the food drops into the 
ssophagus. 

Food in the stomach is made diffusible by liquids, the most 
important being gastric juice. Early enthusiasts obtained 
small quantities of this liquid for study by swallowing sponges 
attached to strings. The case of Alexis St. Martin shed much 
light on the subject, but now ee make an opening 
into an animal’s stomach, and insert an annulet, like a shirt- 
stud with a hole in it, thus having gastric juice as it were on 
tap. It was long known to have an acid reaction, and indeed it 
contains free hydrocbloric acid. But there must be something 
else. An acid will not do all the gastric juice does, and this 
something else we call pepsin,—the exact composition being 
unknown. The stomach of an animal cut up and soaked in 
glycerine will yield this for purposes of experiment. An arti- 
ficial digestive fluid can be made of one part hydrochloric acid, 
125 parts water, and a pinch of pepsin, so commonly sold for 
medicinal purposes. Experiments on „ meat, etc , show 
this to digest albuminous substances, as does the gastric juice. 
Absorption, or the taking of nutritious parts of the food into 
the blood, was shown to be more a vital than os E 


LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


(Abstract of lecture delivered at Johns Hopkins University, by Pror. G. 
STANLEY HALL, Feb. 27, 1883.) 


{Lecture II.—Hducational Literature and History. 


The lecturer began by calling attention to the meagerness of 
our educational literature and the apparent lack of interest in 
the history of education as shown, in the fact that in our coun- 
try no university college or normal school has a fall course of 
study in this department. This is not true, however, in Ger- 
many. In this, as in many other lines of thought and investi- 
gation, Germany is leading the way and we are following at 
much too respectful a distance. 

Almost all the questions of modern pedagogy have been dis- 
cussed in the past, and many of the observations of Plato, Plu- 
tarch, and Xenophon, in regard to education, are based on the 
deepest principles that underlie the philosophy of education. 

The lecturer then gave a brief resumé of educational history, 
from the origin of the great universities of Bologna, Padua, 
and Paris, with their undeveloped courses of study, and from 
the time when the satyricon of Capella with its trivium and 
quadrivium could be easily exhausted, and the mind, fretting 
against the narrow boundaries of knowledge took refuge in 
demonology, down to the time of Comenius, whose “ orbis 
plietus, constructed on the principle that words must be 
learned in connection with things, was the first attempt at a 
system of object-teaching. With Comenius, the history of 
modern education may be said to begin. 

The chief characteristic of medieval education was the great 
importance attached to the power of intuition in the child, 
and it was deemed specially easy for the child, in that heaven 
which is said to lie so close to infancy, to get hold of principles 
and rules, and any failure in this respect was deemed sufficient 
jastification for punishment. As an instance of the stern dis- 
cipline that held sway in the schools, the well-known instance 
of the Suabian school-master was cited, who, according to his 
own calculation, had given five hundred thousand blows of the 
cane for failure to commit maxims, and from four to five hun- 
dred thousand nota benes in the shape of slaps from the Bible 
and other books, by means of which a tolerable knowledge of 
Latin grammar was at last inculcated. 

The lecturer then briefly discussed the educational theories 
of Comenius, Locke, and Rousseau, dwelling more at length 
upon Rousseau’s Emile. Voltaire, on reading Emile, remarked 
that he had never before felt so much like getting down upon 
all fours; and the philosopher, Kant, who was so lar in 
his walks that the villagers set their time-pieces by him, be- 
coming impressed with Rousseau’s doctrine about irregularity 
and freedom of action as set forth in Emile, omitted his usual 
walk for two days. In Germany, in many families and schools 
the attempt was made to put into practice the ideas of Rous- 
seau. But whatever may be said of Rousseau’s influence po- 
litically, the effect of his writings was, on the whole, salutary 
in education. 

Nextcame Pestalozzi. Failing successively in theology, medi- 
cine, and farming, he at last turned his attention to teaching, 
and, devoting himself with unbounded enthusiasm to the 
teaching of the children of the poor, won for himself a deserved 
— thro hy of Russia, even, 
makin. m a vis 8 trud 
serves a place beside Emile. 

Fichte, catehing his inspiration from Pestalozzi, was largely 
instrumental in turning the current of thought in Germany 
toward that education licy which has made Germany the 
great educational State of modern times. It would be well for 
us to utilize the results of Germany’s educational experience. 
If we must have popular suff „we must educate our rulers, 
—the people. The problems of our Republic must be solved 
through education. The laissez faire of John Stuart Mill can- 
— B must | the children into school 

some means, an en every educational ney must be 

can 

an in — y be greater in any country 

lecturer, after glancing at Richter’s contributions to 
education, then passed to Froebel,—a mystic of the m 
obscurest of the rope 45 who by his doctrine that the un- 


consciousness of the chi rest in God, and that from this 
unconsciousness the child should not be too soon or too rudely 


awakened, did much to overthrow the repressive tendencies 
which had so long prevailed in the education of children, and 
by the establishment of the kindergarten marked a new era in 
mary education. 

— was the first to give all his time to the scientific 
study of the principles and history of pedagogy,—basing the 
science of education upon ethics and psychology. Herbart 
attaches more importance to interest than to knowledge in 
education, deeming it all-important that the sphere of thought 
(i. e., the class of ideas toward which the mind naturally drifts) 
should be considered in the education of each individual. As 
one result of his labors, thirty courses of lectures on education 
and educational systems and history were given during the last 
semester in * and a pedagogical seminary has been 
0 ized at Leipsic by Prof. Ziller. 

n conclusion, the lecturer urged the importance of a more 
careful and scientific study of children, the need of considering 
spontaneity in education, and attention to the history of educa- 
tion in order that we may not run the risk of repeating the 


follies of the past. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


LAKANAL. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that the unveiling of the 
statue of Lakanal at Foix in September of last year, at- 
tended as it was by the most eloquent tributes from represent- 
atives of the highest civic and academic departments of France, 
has any special interest in connection with educational prog- 
ress in the United States. Yet aside from the homage which 
a man, of whatever nationality, wins for ardent patriotism, for 
steadfast adherence to noble convictions, for simple dignity 
and independence of character, Lakanal has still stronger 
claims upon the reverence of loyal educators. He it was who, 
amid the whirlwind of passions that swept over France after 
1789, stood calm and observant, foreseeing that rapid progress 
in modern science which has since burst like sunshine on the 
world. He it was who foresaw, also, the absolute necessity of 
instruction among a great people, and showed the way to 
accomplish it. Founder of the “intuitive method“ he was 
also founder of the true normal school; declaring his con- 
viction that men of genius are to become the first school- 
masters of a people.“ In short, with this lover of liberty and 
devout worshiper of the sciences, originated the whole plan 
and system of popular education introduced in late years. His 
great heart, which prompted him to devise a system resulting 
in the establishment of 24,000 primary schools, had no room 
for petty jealousies; when not the author of a plan, his enthu- 
siasm inspired one in others, and he codperated heart and soul 
toward its fulfillment. We undoubtedly,“ he said, ‘‘ receive 
man from the hands of nature, but we are to form him for 
society.“ That the formative process might produce a noble 
type, was Lakanal’s aspiration and endeavor. 

Foremost in the ranks of scientific investigators, warm advo- 
cate of the liberal arts though he was, his ardent republican 
principles brought him at the Restoration into such disfavor 
that in 1815 he sought and found in the United States the wel- 
come which his worth and reputation deserved. A warm 
friendship with Jefferson was the means of procuring him a 
free grant of land in Alabama, to the cultivation of which he 
devoted some years of pioneer work. Till 1825 he heid the 
position of president of the University of New Orleans, where 
he introduced the mathematical works of Legendre and Le- 
croix. Subsequently, in the peace and repose of his rural 
home near Mobile, he made a detailed description of the flora 


of the region, being thus engaged when the news of the Revo- 
lution of J uly sounded, as it seemed to him, a clarion call to 
duty and honor in his own country. Yet not till 1837 could 
he return to France to assume the position assigned him by 
unanimous vote among the academicians. There in his be- 
loved native land, surrounded by devoted friends, he worked 
and waited, through a serene old age, the coming of death. 

It is fitting that the electric wire should tell from land unto 
land the homage paid to his memory who introduced it into 
France, and it is fitting that the children of the Third Republic 
should gratefully honor him whose staute stands to-day be- 
neath the sunny sky of France, holding in one hand the benefi- 
cent plan of national instruction. N. Everett. 

Somerville, Mass., 1883. i 


— 


THe Precious MxrALs.— The production of precious metals 
throughout the world during 1881 somewhat exceeded that of 


the previous year. The production of gold in 1881 was of the 


value of $107,773,157, and of silver $97,659,460; whereas in 1880 
the figures stood at $106,436,786 for gold, and $94,551,060 for 
silver. By far the largest producer was America, viz.: Gold, 
$34,700,000; silver, $43,000,000 ; followed in descending scale 
by Australis,—gold, $31,127,515; silver, only $227,125. Russia, 
—gold, $28,551,028 ; silver, $473,519. Mexico, — gold, only 
$989,160 ; silver, $25,167,763. Columbia, — gold, $4,000,000 ; 
silver, $1,000,000, Germany,—gold, $232,610; silver, $5,576,- 
699. Austria-Hungary,—gold, $1,240,808 ; silver, $1,303,280, 
$2,274,692; nosilver. Africa,—gold, $1,993,- 

. Canada, — gold, $1,004,926 ; silver, $68,205. Bolivia, — 
gold, $72,345; silver, $11,000,000, Chili, — gold, $128,860; sil- 
ver, $5,081,747. Spain, — silver, $3,006,220, The remaining 
supplies were furnished by Sweden, Norway, Italy, Turkey 
the Argentine, Brazil, and Japan. The largest circulation of 
paper money throughout the world in 1881 belonged to the 
United States, which had $793,074,878 value. Next came Rus- 
sia, $612,916,200; followed by France with $512,129,625; Aue- 
tria, $209,091,185; Italy, 620g. 772,885; Germany, $211,122,464; 
Great Britain, $208,692,764; Brazil, $188,155,455. The smallest 
paper circulation was in Central America, which stood at only 
$163,347. The largest circulation of gold was in France; viz., 
$874,876,000 value; followed by great Britain, 6502, 000, 000; 
United 8 8503.08 1.455; Germany, 6387. 148 742; Spain, 
$130 000,000; Italy, 6144, 750,000; Belgium, 6108, 000, 000; Rus - 


sia, 5119, 200. 784. The smallest gold circulation in P 
which figured at the value of only $62,085. * 3 
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March 15, 1883. 


MATHEMATICS. 


communications intended for this department should be directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 219.—Sold a horse, which had been given me, for 
$100: what is my gain per cent, ? L. E. T. 

Cost to me = 0 = base of percentage. Ratio of percent- 
age = rate per cent. ＋ 100 = percentage + by the base = 100 
= 0 = 2; e., o X 100 = the rate per cent. of gain. 


Note. In algebra, when z represents a rate per cent, z — 100 = the 
ratio; and this distinction should be carefully made in questions of per- 
centage. Hence the direction to“ Write the rate per cent, as a decimal“ 
is misleading wherever the rate itself happens to be a decimal or a con- 
mon fraction. Oe 


PROBLEM 220.—What number of two digits is equal to five 
times the sum of its digits, but with digits transposed six 
times ? INQUIRER. 


Let æ =the tens’ digit, and y the units’. Then by the ques- 
tion,— * ＋ 10% 6z + 6y, 2d condition. 
101 + y= 52+ 50. Ist 
— b ＋ 9y = y, by subtraction. 
8y = 10z, by transposition. 
4y = 52, in lowest terms. 
„ @sy = 4:5; and 45 is the number. 

Proof: (4+5) X 5 = 45, 
(4 5) 6 = 54. 


PROBLEM 208 —What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft., and width 12 in. at one end and 8 in. at the other ? 


As the board widens Ig of its length, let « = the length 
required; therefore 15 inches + 8 inches equal the width 


where to be bisected; and therefore 0 + wl? 4 344: ba. 


the surface of 1 sq. ft. Reduced, ete, æ + 144/5184 ＋ (144). 
16 90 in. 8+ ae = 8,94, the width where bisected. 


Fairhaven, Mass, F. JENNEY. 


G. J. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 221.—A sets out from C to go to D, at the same 
time that B sets out from D to go to C; A arrives at D,a 
hours, and B at C, b hours, after they meet. How long was 
each performing the journey ? S. I. Lex, 


PRoBLEM 222.— Two men and a boy dig a field of potatoes 
for $10 (ten dollars). The boy can pull the vines as fast as 
the two men can dig them, but either man can pull the vines 
one-third faster than the boy and other man can dig them; 
what part of the $10 does the boy earn ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW HAVEN SCHOOLS. 


The condition of the schools in a town or city is a matter of 


importance, and sometimes of great interest to its inhabitants, 


but in their demands they too often reverse the old maxim, 
and say not how well, but how much.“ A fine show of work 
and ready and uniform recitation on the part of the pupils 
gives great satisfaction to the majority. In just this way how 
many of the best schools in the country have made their 
reputations? There are always a few people, fortunately, 
who have the ability to look behind the scenes, and see how 
the work is done, and to what end. Too often this fine show 
means nothing but a useless, brainless drill on the part of the 
teacher, and a stupid ambition for rank on the part of the pu- 
pils, Fortunate, then, is the city whose teachers can think, 
and bravely look to the development and training of the pupils 
rather than to the approbation of the public. More fortunate 
still are those schools whose teachers work conscientiously 
under the superintendence of a thoughtful, earnest man whose 
aim is to make, not machines, but men and women, of pupils 
and teachers. 
While the working of school systems in many of our cities is 
familiar to people interested in education, the New Haven 
schools have remained to many comparatively unknown. 
Superintendent Dutton’s chief aim, here, seems to be to have 
subjects taught in such a way that the best powefs of each 
individual child may be developed. Every subject is carefully 
considered, and the questions are often asked,— Why? How? 
and How much? Of course, with the average teacher, the 
progress must be slow; but earnest, thoughtful work will win. 
The superintendent is also working on quite an original plan 
to arouse a right spirit, knowing that only the most thorough 
study of the science and art of education will render a teacher 
capable of doing the best work in the lowest grade of school. 
The salaries of the teachers in that grade have been raised, so 
that only teachers in the highest grades receive an equal or a 
greater amount. Thus ordinary teachers may be promoted to 
places where they will do less harm, and good teachers can 
afford to stay. Some excellent teachers have also been im- 
ported, and are working on special subjects. For example, 
a graduate of one of the best normal schools is teaching geog- 
raphy and language in several rooms, and in various grades, 
while another teaches reading on the same plan. Thus the 
teachers, as well as the pupils in these rooms, are able to learn 
much, and all the schools feel the impulse. 
Another feature of the work is the “Normal Class.” As 
many of the teachers as choose to come, meet the superintend- 
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ent once a week for an houranda half. The exercises consist 
of lessons by various teachers, and a talk by the superintendent, 
or some one appointed by him, on more general topics related 
to teaching. That the value of these meetings has become 
evident to the teachers is shown by the fact that, at the first 
one, but fifty were present, while the last numbered two hun- 
dred and fifty, besides several principals and members of the 
Board. 

As something more than show will be necessary to satisfy 
the thinking men and women of this generation, it is to just 
such schools as New Haven promises that one must look for a 
confirmation of the best theories. owe 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[Au communications relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 


My first as various words is found,— 

Not spelled by Worcester, but spelled by sound; 
It means to cut, and it is a tint, 

A name or a clamor; so here's a hint. 


My second and third, when they’re combined, 
A female’s nickname call to mind; 

My second, though, when left alone, 

Denotes a building, I must own. 


Then take my third without my second, 

A human organ it is reckoned. 

My third with a different sense invest; 
Some call it my worst friend, some my best. 


My fifth, the last, is a nickname too; 
My fourth a numeral brings to view, 
And also as part of a verb is seen, 

A verb that is common to all, I mean. 


My whole of these numerous parts is made, 


And few but have been it, I feel afraid. 
DuUDEE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TALE,—NO. I. 


My first name is a city in Maine, and my last isa town in 
the north of Texas. 

Last an island in Oceanica I went to make a group of islands 
in Oceauica visit to my aunt, a town in the eastern part of 
Arkansas and my cousins, a town in central Texas and a cape 
on the eastern coast of North America. 

I wore a city in India dress and a city in Russia cloak; my 
dress was a sea in Asia, and my shoes were a city in the north 
of Africa, 

On the way I met my cousin, a cape on the coast of Virginia. 
He said he was coming to meet me, 80 we proceeded on our 
way together; the route was an island in the West Indies, and 
just as we were crossing an island in the eastern part of the 
West Indies we became aware that the island west of Scotland 
which was a cape south of Ireland when I left home had be- 
come rapidly overcast, and that there was a strong prospect of 
a cape on the western coast of the United States. 

I drew one of the countries of Africa more closely about my 
neck and we hurried on; it soon commenced to a range of 
mountains in the south of Africa, and we were glad when we 
reached our destination. 

Next time I will tell you how we spent the day. 

E. A. D. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals and finals each name a celebrated educator: 
1. A celebrated English school. 

2. A Swiss philologist. 

. The modern Greek language. 


3 

4. To assault. 

5. Methods of procedure. 

6. An English monk and historian. 
7. Patterns. 

8. A Swedish naturalist. 

9. One of the United States. 


10. A genus of plants including the oleander. 
James A. STEES. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1. 


Epitor’s PI, (Psalm f Life)— 
„Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


„Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, etill pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait“ 
—(Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 

(The answer to Hidden Minerals will be published when the 
prize is awarded.) 

Prize AWARD.—Prize for the best puzzle for February is 
aworded to Dudee,“ Charleston, S. C., whose charade above 
is considered the best puzzle, taken all in all, that we received 
during the month. 

Answers Recetvep.—Du the week we have received 
solutions to puzzles as follows: e of Feb. 16, by E. O. 
P.“ Montpelier, Vt.; both Charade and Hnigma of that date 
by H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Enigma of Feb. 22, by“ Buckeye,““ 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Charade of same date, by E. O. P.,“ 
Montpelier, Vt.; both Enigma and Charade by W. B. 8.,““ 
Warrensburgh, Mo., and 8. B. Stevens, Centre Marshfield, 
Mass.; all the ‘Eclipses’? of same date by Dudee,“ 
Charleston, S. C. 

— E. O. P.’s”’ answer to Charade of Feb. 22 is as follows: 

Your first is grim, howe’er it looks, 
FPoour last is naught but an ace; 
Your whole, by the biggest of books, 
Amounts to justa 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. T., says: I have given 


it with present decided benefit in a case of innutrition of the 
brain. from abuse of alcohol.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
in the editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 


promise to sten rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at ; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE PREPOSITION. 


In a number of Taz JouRNAL, sometime since, I noticed 
an article on the Preposition, in which I find the following 
definition: “‘ A preposition is a word that shows the relation 
of its object to some other word.“ 

Query: Can a preposition take an object? An object, as 
spoken of in grammar, according to Webster, le, That toward 
which an activity is directed, or is considered to be directed, 
as the object of a transitive verb.“ Prepositions express only 
relation as shown by the following: “‘ Prepositions are words 
that express certain relations between ideas, — between the 
idea of an action and the idea of a thing, or between the idea 
of one thing and the idea of another thing.”’—(L. of U. T.) 
Again: “ Prepositions express neither essences (like substan- 
tives) nor activities (like verbs and adjectives), but only their 
relations.”” — (Prof. Gibbs.) Consequently, if an object is 
that toward which an activity is directed,“ and a preposition 
does not express activity, but only relation, a preposition can- 
not take an object. And, if a preposition cannot take an ob- 
ject, two rules of syntax, as given in most of the grammars, 
must be wrong,—the rule for a preposition, and the rule for a 
noun in the objective case after a preposition. These I would 
have read as follows: ‘A preposition shows the relation that 
a participle, infinitive or substantive, bears to some other 
word.’ And, ‘A substantive [or noun or pronoun], complet- 
ing the relation of a preposition, is in the objective case.’ 

Troy, N. H., 1883. W. H. 8. 


— 


THE MISSING LINK 
FOUND AT LAST IN THE TALE OF AN EVOLVED, PROTOZOIO, 
PROTOPLASTIC, MOLECULAR MONER.* 

As the Demon of Darwin was unable to relate any news to 
Socrates in the Over World, neither does the writer expect to 
throw any luminiferous waves upon the lecture, but would 
simply commit to paper, for the benefit of posterity, the 
thoughts evolved by the Darwinian Demon. 

Even in his protoplastic state, it was no question with the 
Moner whether to be or not to be was preferable. Unlike the 
evolved Hamlet, his views upon this subject were decided and 
clear. His great ambition was to be. Evolution Onward 
and Upward”’’ was his excelsior cry. He did not think it was 
better to bear the ills he had than fly to others he wotted not 
of. He did take arms against a sea of troubles (the lect- 
urer said in“ a sea, but we have no doubt that the preposi- 
tions are the same in Greek), but he left no succint record 
whether he ended them or not. With him, to resolve was to 
do; consequently, he started, —he moved,—he seemed to feel 
the thrill of life along his keel,“ and, as the lecturer tells us, 
„He was thrilled to his inmost fluidic atom.“ Yielding to 
the continuous thrills along the keel, he finally evolved. O, 
the bliss of evolution! To think of it,—to dream of it!“ 
With what feelings of admiration, respect, and awe should we 
gaze upon the aspiring ascidian. True, we may not fully un- 
derstand, but then Socrates said it was Greek to him. 

N. B.—As Socrates had been unable in the Over World to 
keep posted on mundane matters, consequently could not have 
been conversant with English, can any one inform us whether 
Darwin was fluent in Greek? If not, what was the media 
through which the “ vibrations of the sentient substance“ of 
Darwin’s soul was communicated so as to be comprehended 
by the “sentient substance of the soul” of Socrates? We 
wait for further luminiferous waves. * 


* For the benefit of those whose early scientific education may have been 
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No. 281. Explain the use of even in the following sentence: 
‘* Ere yet her mother’s doom had made, 
Even Esek Harden half afraid.“ 


Quakenbos says, If I say, ‘He only hires the store,’ only 
modifies hires, and the impression conveyed is that another 
verb will follow. Only modifies store, not hires.’’ Now even 
and only are adverbs in these sentences, What is the authority 
for saying that they modify nouns? SUBSCRIBER. 
No. 282. E. B. K. writes us that he is just building a new 
bath-room in his school, and begs some scholarly person to 
tell him of a classical Greek motto to inscribe over its door. 
Can some of our subscribers help him ? x. 
No. 283. Explain in common language what is meant by 
Solar Parallax, and how this enables one to find the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. L. 
No. 284. Name the best astronomical almanac, and where 
it can be obtained. A. D. I. 


No. 285. How is the proper name Ronald aie a 1 


for a short course of study in high schools. B. F. D. 
No. 287. Give the author of the following lines, and state 
of what poem they are a part: 
‘*We will-not speak of years to-day, 
For what have years to bring, 
But larger floods of love and light, 
And sweeter songs to sing? 


K B. 


No. 286. Give a list of the best works on English literature 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—The will of the late Henry Seybert, of Phila- 
delphia, gives almost his entire estate,—amounting to over 
$i,000,000,—to educational and charitable institutions. The 
heaviest fall of snow of the season occurred in the Provinces 


Wednesday. —— The whole country between Memphis and 


Helena, Ark., is under water, and the levees along the Missis- 
sippi River are seriously threatened.——The steamship Gar- 
denia, from Newcastle, Eug, for New York, was abandoned 
at sea in distress by the Wiltshire on February 21.— The re- 
mains of Alexander H. Stephens were buried in Atlanta, Ga., 
with impressive ceremonies. A memorial service was held, at 
which Gen. Toombs was the principal eulogist. The city was 
never before so full of people.——The Post- office Department 
is authorized by a bill passed the last night of the session to 
issue postal-notes for sums less than five dollars, at a cost of 
three cents each. These notes are to be certificates payable to 
bearer. 

Russia.—The negotiations between Russia and the Vatican 
have so far progressed that twelve vacant Polish sees are to be 
filled on the 15th inst.——Prince Gortechakoff is dead, and an 
autopsy is to be performed to ascertain if poison had been ad- 
ministered, as has been ramored.—— Vera Phillippora, an impor- 
tant Nihilist, has been arrested.——lIt is stated that the police 
have been warned from Paris of a plot to murder the Czar. 


France. — An attempt was made in Paris, Sunday, to hold 
the proposed great open-air meeting of socialists, but the at- 
tempt was frustrated by the police, who dispersed the crowds 
as they gathered, finding it necessary to make only fifteen ar- 
rests. The socialists will make another attempt at a demon- 
stration next Sunday.——lIt is said that the disturbances in 
Paris are due to the number of people out of employment, of 
whom there are 60,000——An election to fill the vacancy in 
the French chamber of deputies, caused by the death of Gam- 
betta, took place on Sunday without result. 

Great Britain.—Byrne has been released by the French au- 
thorities.——Patrick Egan bas disappeared with the funds of 
the Irish Land League, and his flight is said to indicate the con- 
nection of the League with the many crimes committed in Ire- 
land.——-The murder-conspiracy trials in Dublin will begin 
April 9. 

Spain.—The number of persons arrested in Andalusia for 
complicity in the anarchist movement is 1,200; 300 are charged 
with murders, agrarian outrages, and with being abettors of 
the Black Hand Society.“ Sixty of the prisoners have con- 
fessed their complicity in four murders. 

Ausiria.—The authorities in Vienna have closed a Reading 
Club of German students at a high school, because a recent 
meeting held in honor of Wagner partook of the character of 
an irridentist display in favor of union with Germany. 

Germany.—The Prince of Wales has been appointed field- 
marshal in the German army. The real significance of the act 
may be that of closer friendship between Berlin and London, 
as against France. 


| title, “Winter School in Popular Science,” has given 
an admirable series of lectures during the entire season, 


Michigan, is universally regretted by the teachers of 
that State. In all his dealings with his subordinates 
he has been uniformly courteous, and all his official acts 
have shown good judgment and an earnest purpose to 
serve the highest interests of the State. The new su- 
perintendent, Mr. Gass, is a graduate of the University, 
and has had considerable experience in public-school 
work. He is full of zeal and good intentions, and will 
have every opportunity to earn the popularity that has 
distinguished Mr. Cochran. 


WE never hear from Professor Venable, now princi- 
pal of the Chickering Institute at Cincinnati, without 
some pleasant surprise of good work. The last expedi- 
ent of the professor is the establishment, in a quiet 
way, of an admirable lectureship, which, under the 


on four afternoons of each week, two lectures or lessons 
each afternoon. The instruction has been given by the 
leading experts of the city, and the lessons attended, 
and heartily indorsed, by numbers of the best people in 
Cincinnati. 


Tux new Superintendent of Schools at Galveston, 
Texas, reports an excellent practice for the improve- 
ment of his teachers. Every teacher is requested to 
keep a note-book in which is carefully written out a plan 
for giving the lessons of each day. These note-books 
are always at the call of the superintendent, and suggest 
one of the most interesting exercises of the weekly meet- 
ings, by their discussion and criticism. It is remarked 
that, whereas the teachers, at first, came into this 
arrangement with some reluctance, it is now most heartily 
carried out, and the familiar talks over the note-books 
are the most interesting portion of their periodical gath- 
erings. A device so simple for bringing teachers together 
and utilizing the gifts of all, deserves reproduction every- 
where through the country. 


In the classic language of the New-York press, “ the 
worm will turn, — the worm, in this connection, being 
the metropolis of New York and the giant with heavy 
heel the power now attempting to govern the same. 
One section of the metropolis has, of late, given at least 
a significant “squirm.” The Board of Apportionment 
of the city, according to its wont, cut down the appro- 
priation for schools; compelling the Commissioners to 
reduce the salaries of teachers, dismiss special instruc- 
tors, close colored schools, etc. The teachers seem to 
have made up their mind that a stand was to be made, 
somewhere. A petition was forwarded to the State 
Legislature, imploring that body to compel the city, 
out of a surplus fund saved by former economies of this 
sort, to appropriate the $120,000 needed to supply this 
deficit. The Legislature granted the request, and the 
teachers already find themselves a power which poli- 
ticians, in Tammany and elsewhere, may regard it for 
their advantage to respect. 


One of the most valuable designs of the Bureau of 
Education, at Washington, is the preparation of an elab- 
orate “Circular of Information” concerning the State 
and city normal schools of this country. The idea is, 
that each school now in operation shall furnish a state- 
ment of its own history, organization, and special 
methods of work. Such a report would be invaluable 
to the States which are now forecasting the establish- 
ment of such schools, and of scarcely less importance in 
helping to solve some of the points of administration 
and method still in debate between New England and 
the region beyond. It is to be hoped that every school 
of the sort will make a special effort at coéperation in 
this work. It is hardly creditable to Massachusetts,— 
mother of normal schools,—that two of her own leading 
institutions have, so far, neglected to respond to this 
invitation, though given two years ago. And three 
other schools, in three different New England States, 
are in the same category. 


— 
— —— 


A LATE visit to the little city of Alexandria, Va., 


Tux resignation of State Superintendent Cochran, of|incident of the winter. 


* 
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After the general depreciation 
of this ancient burgh as a “dead locality,” it was pleas- 
ant to find it very decidedly alive, at least in the spirit, 
intelligence, and earnestness of its school officials and 
teachers. The city is now larger than ever before, in 
many respects attractive, and by no means unlikely to 
become important on its own account, as well as a 
favorite suburb of the National Capital. The superin- 
tendent, Professor Carne, is indefatigable in his efforts 
to improve the schools, and the leading citizens of the 
place seem deeply interested in his work. One of the 
interesting features of the place is a boys’ public school, 
founded by Washington and still partly supported by 
the income of the fund left for its establishmeut. Al- 
exandria is rich in historical memorials, and no visitor 
at Washington should neglect to give a day to a place 
so full of memorials of the past. 


Our associate editor, A. D. Mayo, has spent the past 
few weeks, since his return from the Northwest, in the 
vicinity of Washington, busily engaged in the proper 
work of his Southern “ ministry of education.” Courses 
of lectures on methods of instruction have been delivered 
to the two normal schools of Washington. A series of 
four educational talks have occupied Sunday evenings 
in one of the churches of Baltimore, and high schools 
in both cities have been visited in the same way. Mr. 
Mayo has also devoted a good deal of time to a thorough 
study of the history of Southern education in the library 
of the National Bureau, and has given the results of 
this interesting study in a series of lectures on “The 
New Education in the South,” at the Peabody Institute 
in Baltimore, and in an informal meeting of the histor- 
ical class of Johns Hopkins Univ. He proposes to recast 
this material, in a series of four lectures on Southern 
Education since 1860, which he will be ready to deliver 
the coming season. Mr. Mayo has also made frequent 
excursions from Washington to Harper’s Ferry, West 
Va.; Frederick, Md.; Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia 
(Union League), and Alexandria, Va.; and has labored 
in all places by speech, pen, and publication to press the 
cause of National Aid to Education upon Congress. On 
March 7th Mr. Mayo left Washington ona tour, begin- 
ning at, Hampton, Va., including the coast of North 
Carolina, possibly a few visits in South Carolina and 
Georgia, the attendance on the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
in April, at Montgomery, Ala. and a hasty visit to 
some of the towns between Montgomery, and Memphis, 
Tenn., which place he hopes to reach about May Ist, for 
several weeks’ work in Western Tennessee. The plan 
includes a visit to Cincinnati, late in May, and the at- 
tendance at the commencement of Roanoke College, 
southwest Virginia, the middle of June, reaching Bos- 
ton about July 1. All communications sent to the ad- 
dress, A. D. Mayo, National Bureau of Hducation, 
Washington, D. C., will be forwarded. 


Tux inauguration exercises of the “ Rose Polytechnic 
Institute,” at Terre Haute, Ind., occurred on Wednes- 
day, March 6, amidst auspicious surroundings, The 
leading educators of the State were in attendance, and 
able addresses were made by Col. R. W. Thompson; 
Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Prof. C. O. Thompson, president of the 
Institute; Dr. Lemuel Moss, president of the Indiana 
State University; President E. E. White, of Purdue 
University; and Hon. Barnabus C. Hobbs, of the Nor- 
mal trustees. 

Prof. C. O. Thompson, the president of the new insti- 
tute, was the former principal of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Free Institute of Industrial Science, where he won 
great success by his masterly conduct of its affairs, and 
achieved a world-wide reputation as a teacher of tech- 
nology. His loss to the State and the echool was keenly 
felt; but what Massachusetts has lost, Indiana has 
gained, in the transfer. Probably no man in the coun- 
try is better equipped for the work of training young 
men to deal with the application of art or science to the 
industrial arts. 

The new institution at Terre Haute was endowed by 
Chauncy Rose, a wealthy citizen of Terre Haute, to the 
extent of nearly half-a-million of dollars in addition to 
the buildings. The students are to be thoroughly 
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March 15, 1883. 


this department there are thirteen wood-working ma- 
chines of the latest pattern, including turning-lathes, 
band and circular saws, planers, boring-machines, etc. 
The Institute is to have a valuable museum and a good 
library, and starts off in its career with great promise. 
President Thompson is distinguished for a broad and 
precise scholarship, and brings to his work the prestige 
of a successful administration of a similar institution, 
from its first planting, in Massachusetts. He has re- 
cently returned from Europe where he has been study- 
ing the conditions of educational progress, general and 
special, in its great centers and most instructive as- 
pects in Great Britain and on the Continent. We 
heartily wish the “ Rose Polytechnic Institute” the 
prosperity and usefulness of which its auspicious inaugu- 
ration gives the fullest promise. 


SCHOLASTICISM VS. ACROSS- LOTS. 


We were talking recently with a very intelligent 
school trustée, deeply interested in the study of Eng- 
lish literature in our schools, Like most men of ele- 
gant culture, he maintained that the true method was the 
thorough, logical highway of scholasticism ; beginning 
with the birth and growing with the growth of the 
language; with the expectation that the pupil might, 
at least, be brought to a play of Shakespeare or an essay 
of Bacon which, throughly studied, would be an outfit 
for life and give the student a footing on solid rock 
amid the drifting swash of the literature of the day. 

This is the accepted way in the majority of our colleges 
and schools; with the difference that, in a good many 
of them, the majority of the children leave school about 
the time that the tussle with Peir’s Plowman’s Vision 
begins and the conflict is never renewed. Of course, 
to a college student, sure of four years at Yale or Vas- 
sar, there is no serious objection to walking this high- 
way of “thoroughness”; provided a Dry-as-dust pro. 
fessor is not shuffling along at yourside. But we could 
not help thinking how we cut across-lots to our own 
introduction to the older English authors and made an 
aquaintance with them which has been, at least, the 
source of one of the chief delights and aids of a crowded 
life. 

At fifteen we found ourself bent on “ divine philoso- 
phy”; shamefully unsentimental and contemptuous of 
the “ great girls” on the upper seats; never willingly 
having read a dozen pages of verse outside our school- 
readers in our life. One day we picked up Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Essay on Milton, just out in the Christian Lr. 
aminer. In that essay, if we remember, are a few 
passages of Milton’s verse, framed in the golden glory 
of Channing’s prose; or, if not, the prose waked up an 
intense curiosity to know something about the poet 
that had set such a man raving in this magnificent 
style. We opened the only copy of Milton in town, 
sat up all night over “Comus” and “ Paradise Lost“ 
and, then and there, were “born again” into the 
wonder-world of the imagination. 

At eighteen we fell upon the first collected copy of 
of Macaulay’s Essays and, one by one, Lord Clarendon, 
Bacon, Horace Walpole, Bunyan, Addison, the Comic 
Dramatists; a full regiment of these mighty old fel- 
lows; marched up and demanded unconditional sur- 
render. We surrendered and for the coming five years 
buried ourselves in this illustrious company. At 
twenty-one the lectures of Dr. Walker and the enthu- 
siastic talk of Thomas Starr King reénforced this bri- 
gade of old “literary fellows” with Plato, Cousin, 
Kant, Locke, and Coleridge and the battle thickened 
as life went on. The charming pages of De Quincy, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Whipple brought us face to 
face with another vast throng,—the old English Dram- 
atists, Spetteer, Chaucer; everybody that anybody 
save @ professor has time to read. And thus, year by 
year, somebody amid this berated crowd of “transient 
writers”; possibly even the scribbler in the literary 
column of the morning paper by his own extravagant 
admiration has provoked us just to try one set 
more of these “standard authors” until we have been 
led, as by the vagrant tramps of the great brotherhood 
of letters, through the highways and byways of our 
marvelous English tongue. We should certainly de- 
cline to-day a competitive examination with the upper 
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class at Wellesley on the structure of early English 
prose and should flee to the mountains if a Hollens 
damsel challenged us to sit down in a corner and write 
an analysis of King Lear. But, somehow, we have 
been jolted and beguiled and provoked into a forty 
years’ reading of the world’s great authors which, next 
to “the Bible without note or comment,” stands to us 
as the best university yet produced for the nobler train- 
ing of the human mind. 

Now we have no intention of getting across the 
“scholarly” method of teaching English literature in 
any sort of school. Like the old-fashioned order of 
battle on the plains of Europe, if you can have time 
and space and rations for its evolution, it turns out a 
grand result, But all our wars in America have turned 
on what Von Moltke and Todleben contemptuously call 
“bushwhacking”’; that is, making a stand just where 
you must, and fighting like the devil till you or the 
other man go down! Every school-boy and girl in 
America ought, in some way, to get an introduction to 
good American, then British, — if possible, to all good 
authors; at any rate, should have his small chance at 
knowing two or three good contemporary writers before 
he dies. If there be any soul of literary aspiration 
within him, any one of these will fill him with a pro- 
digious desire to know something of the immortals in 
the higher sphere, and, with our growing facilities for 
reading, he will be sure to find them out. If not thus 
inspired, even Shakespearean analyses will pall upon 
his mental stomach, and Peir’s Plowman will only sug- 
gest youthful profanity. Brother Peaslee has a grip on 
this idea, though we sometime fear that his coronet of 
“gems ” dazzles the children’s eyes so that they never 
really see the face of the man whose day they celebrate. 
But Cincinnati is on the right track. So are other 
schools, where some familiar author is read in a way 
that first wakes up a class to realize the difference be- 
tween “ writing composition” and authorship. By all 
means keep open the royal highway. But who can best 
describe to us the human art of cutting across lots and 
breaking in, even at the back door, or coming down 
chimney, into the mighty temple of our glorious En- 
glish tongue,—the most marvelous language yet for the 
vocabulary of a free people and the instruction of chil- 
dren in a republican State ? 


The National Council of Education. 


The third annual meeting of the Council will be held 
at Saratoga, New York, in connection with the National 
Educational Association, and will 


Commence on Thursday, July 5, 


continuing, by adjourned sessions, through Friday, Sat- 
urday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, avoiding in- 
terference with the sessions of the National Kducational 
Association. Reports may be expected from the follow- 
ing committees : 

I. Committee on Superintendency of State School 
Systems. Hon. J. H. Smart, Chairman. 

II. Committee on Superintendency of City School 


Systems. Hon. A. J. Rickorr, Chairman. 
III. Committee on Normal Schools. D. B. HA An, 


PH. D., Chairman. 

IV. Committee on Chairs of Pedagogics in Colleges 
and Universities. W. T. Harris, LL.D , Chairman. 

V. Committee on Education of Girls. Hon. H. S. 


TARBELL, Chairman. 
VI. Committee on Hygiene in Education. J. L. Pick- 


ARD, LL. D., Chairman. 
VII. Committee on Moral Education. W. A. Mowry, 


PR. D, Chairman. 
VIII. Committee on Preparatory Schools. LEMUEL 


Moss, LL.D., Chairman. 

Other committees may make preliminary reports. 

The Council also recommends that individual members 
prepare papers or reports on such subjects as may be 
under special study. 

Board may be obtained at Congress Hall and other 
hotels at the same prices as in 1882. 

TaHomas W. Bicxne tt, Prest. 

C. C. Rounps, Sec’y. 


— Each of the 430 scholars and teachers in a Brooklyn ag 


school was found to have but one hundred cubic feet of air to 
breathe in the school-room, instead of 600 cubic feet, which 


are little enough. 


DRIFT. 


— The conference of Virginia School Superintendents, at 
Richmond, closed its session on March 2. It was attended by 
ninety of these officers, and the reports give evidence that they 
improved the opportunity to cultivate each other, post them- 
selves concerning their duties, and discuss educational ques- 
tions of interest. A permanent organization was formed, 
which proposes to meet the legislature next winter. Petitions, 
urging national aid to education, will be circulated in time 
for the new congress. The convention was attended by State 
Supt. Newell of Maryland, ex-Supt. Wickersham of Pennsyl- 
vania, and visited by Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. One sensible suggestion appears to have been 
the reconstruction of William and Mary College as a State 
Normal School. Virginia has a habit of leadership in school 
matters, and this new organization of a yearly convention of 
superintendents is well worth the imitation of all States fur- 
ther south. 

— In a large graded school, a small boy was sent up stairs to 
the lady principal with the suggestion, that he was evidently 
bent on tearing down that particular corner of the school- 
house in which he was located. The idea occurred to the 
principal that this superabundance of activity might mean 
something besides mischief. So, inviting him to the platform, 
she called his attention to a blackboard crowded with figures 
representing the last drawing-lesson given to the upper class; 
furnished him with a comfortable seat, a whole table to him- 
self, a big slate and pencil, and told him she believed he could 
draw as well as the large girls he saw before him. Turning 
bis back upon the fascinations of the seats, the little fellow 
faced the blackboard, and at the end of the forenoon produced 


a series of most remarkable copies, and went home “a bigger 
man than old Grant.“ It may be that boy has * many 
cousins of the same sort in different school-rooms of the eoun- 
try, awaiting the teacher with brains and tact enough to set 
them at their proper work and utilize their unruliness. 


— We are unable to see the point of the suggestion, by the 
Boston Sunday Herald, that Mr. Mayo and Mr. Mead, in their 
late reply to Bishop M' Quaid, each has a valuable truth, but 
so puts his truth that it is relatively a falsehood, or a half truth 
at the best.“ The valuable truth“ presented by these gen- 
tlemen is this: that the American State has the undoubted 
right to establish free schools, supported by public taxation, 
fur the instruction in knowledge, morality, and manners es- 
sential to good citizenship, and that, whether any parent avails 
himself of their opportunities for his own children, or other- 
wise, it is not “tyranny,” or “communism,” or anything 
„unjust,“ godless, or of bad tendency to compel him to 
pay the school-tax. Will the Herald kindly inform us what the 
other half“ of this valuable truth is? By the way, a prom- 
inent Catholic journal, in excuse for building a death-trap 
under the name Parochial School-house in New York, taunts 


the State with robbing' the Catholic people to support pub- 
lic schools, and thereby preventing them from building proper 
school-houses of theirown. This may be the other half of 
the valuable truth’’ spoken of; but we fear it needs a pair of 
ecclesiastical spectacles for its due perception, and that sort of 
glasses we fear the American people are not inclined to put on. 


— It would greatly assist in the handling and, if needed, in 
the reconstruction of our graded-school school, if courteous 
and friendly critics like Dr. Peabody, and hostile assailants 
like the Boston Herald and the Popular Science Monthly 
would produce a substitute that would do the work half as 
well as It is done now. These critics must know that the fam- 
ily, the church, and individual enterprise, have absolutely 
failed, everywhere, to secure any real schooling for the masses 
of the people. The appalling illiteracy in every European 
nation, twenty years ago, and in nearly half our States to-day, 
is the outcome of those experiments. Now what next? Here 
are 50 000 children in Boston who have, on an average, pos- 
sibly five years of time for the mental awakening, acquirement 
of elementary knowledge, and moral discipline in living to- 
gether which the State rightly demands, not at the end, but at 
the beginning of life, in its citizen. Is it supposed that the 
people of Boston can be persuaded to appropriate the addi- 
tional million or two, annually, required to reconstruct its 
school-houses, give a teacher to every twenty children, build 
up a vast kindergarten annex, and plant an elaborate work- 
shop, run by experts, ia every ward? Even if we razee the 
whole upper region of our schools, and thereby rob them of 
their brains, we cannot save a tenth part of the money needed 
to buy the teachers and work the machinery of a system that 
will bring a skilled master or mistress as close to every child 
as in the old country school which lingers so fondly in the 
memory of many of us. What, then, can be done, but what is 
now going on, everywhere, that the graded school be estab- 
lished ;—get the best buildings we can, secure as many and as. 
skillful teachers as possible, push on rational discipline, and 
the natural methods of instruction as fast as the people will 
give us teachers competent for such high work, and, all the 
time, keep moving forward, trying to instruct the community 
on which we depend, with one hand and lift up the children 


with the other. We assert that neither the profession of 
which Dr. Peabody or Professor Youmans are distinguished 
members, are in any way superior to the public school author- 
ities and teachers, either in their desire for true progress, or 
the ability and success with which they are laboring for it. 
Indeed, the common school is the most difficult fuuetion of 
government, and the education of a whole people into citizen- 
ship of a republic the most exactirg problem or our land and 
e. So, geutlemen, either bring on a practicable system that 


will do, at least, as good work as the present, or come over to 


our side and give us your aid in doing the peoples“ work better 
than now. * 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ontrioal AND ExeeGeTicAL HAND-BCOK TO THE ACTS OF 
THE AposTLes. By Heinrich August Wilheim Meyer, 
Th.D., Oberconsistorial rath., Hanover. Translated from 
the fourth edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, 
D.D. The Translation Revised and Edited by William P. 
Diekson, D.D., professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Preface, Index, and Supplementary Notes 
to the American edition by Rev. William Ormiston, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Svo, cloth; pp. 554. 
Price, $2.50. 

The Book of Acts is the link connecting the Gospels and the 
Epistles. In it are epitomized the labors of thirty eventful 
years, and it is difficult to overestimate the importance of this 
portion of the sacred record, historically, theologically, and 
eclesiastically. Dr. Schaff in his revised edition of the History 
of the Christian Church says of this Book on Acts, ‘‘ No history 
of thirty years has ever been written so trathful, so impartial, 
so important, so interesting, so healthy in tone, and so hopeful 
in spirit, so aggressive yet so genial, so cheering and inspiring, 
so replete with lessons of wisdom and encouragement for 
work, in spreading the gospel of truth and peace, and yet 
withal so simple and modest. It is the best as well as the first 
manual of church history.“ Among all the many commen- 
taries on the Acts this work of Dr. Meyer occupies deservedly 
the foremost place. In extent of erudition and accuracy it 
stands unsurpassed. The revisers and editors have greatly 
enriched this work and made it a source of great delight to 
every Biblical student, and a timely addition to the helps of 
all interested in Sunday-school work, which is specially di- 
rected to the Book of Acts during the first six months of 
the present year. The notes appended are very valuable, and 
make the work most serviceable to Sunday-school teachers 
and the general reader. The Table of Contents and Index to 
the Supplementary Notes will greatly facilitate the study of 
the volume. Messrs. Funk & Wagualls have done Bible stu- 
dents an important service by adding this book to their libra- 
ries. It is well printed and arranged, and bound in excellent 


library style. 


Tuucrpipes. Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, and Index, by B. Jowett, M.A., master 
of Balliol College. Edited with a Preface to the American 
Edition, 18 P. Peabody, D. D., LL.D. Boston: D. 
Lothrop. Price, $3.50. 


This magnificent edition of the old Greek historian will be 
warmly welcomed by scholars everywhere. Thucydides is so 
often referred to in current literature, that those who read for 
any other purpose than that of mere temporary enjoyment 
will feel a natural desire to see in what his great charm exists. 
His reputation rests on a single unfinished work, a History of 
the Peloponesian War, in eight books. It ends in 411 B. C., 
seven years before the termination of the war. He was a rel- 
ative of the great Miltiades, and was himself a distinguished 
general in the war which he describes. His style is simple, 
yet intensely energetic, and his accuracy, veracity, and impar- 
tially have been acknowledged and commended by all writers 
since his time. It is said that Demosthenes transcribed the 
history of Thucydides eight times in order to improve his own 
style. The first printed edition of the work ever issued was 
by Aldus, of Venice in 1502. The text used as the basis of 
the present translation is that of Pappo’s edition, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1815, and the last in 1856. Profes- 
sor Jowett remarks in the imtroduction, that “ if Greek litera- 
ture is not to pass away, it seems to be necessary that in every 
age some one who has drunk deeply from the original foun- 
tain should renew the love of it in the world, and once more 
present that old life with its great ideas and great actions, its 
creations in politics and in art, like the distant remembrance 
of youth, before the delighted eyes of mankind.“ Dr. Peabody 
warmly indorses this view, and pays a deserved tribute to 
Professor Jowett, whose eminent fitness for the task he has 
performed is acknowledged by all Greek scholars. Typograph- 
ically speaking, the work is a model of book-making. The 
type is beautifully clear-cut and distinct, and the paper and 
eee enaaiians. An exhaustive index adds to the value of 


On THE Wine. Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific. By 
Mary E. Biake (M. E. B.), author of Poems, Rambling Talks, 
ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


This is a fresh and entertaining volume of travel and adven- 
ture, from the pen of a favorite writer. Mrs. Blake accom- 
panied one of the Raymond excursion parties of 1882 across 


the continent, and through Colorado and California, enjoying | 4! 


unusual opportunities for observation, and has recorded her 
impressions in a series of graphic and brilliantly- written 
sketches. The articles first appeared in the columns of the 
Boston Journal, where they attracted very great attention, 
and are now collected in handsome book-form, after careful 
revision by the authoress. The volume will take a much 
higher plane than ordinary books of travel. The vastness of 


the great Western plains, the picturesque cafions and high| preface by 


mountain-passes of Colorado, the Yosemite and other wonders 
of the Sierra Nevada, the quaint sights of the Mexican border- 
land, the beauty and attractiveness of Southern California, 
and the strange phases of life met with in San Francisco, in 


the mining towns, in the capital of Mormondom, and among II 


the aborigines, are some of the interesting topics treated upon. 
To persons who have made the Pacific coast, to those who in- 
tend going, and in a no less degree to the general reader, On 
the Wing will be at once entertaining and instructive. Much 
that the work contains is new to the book-reading world, in- 


semuch as the suthoress traversed new routes and visited! Chane 


many points but recently made accessible. On the Wing is is- 
sued in handsomely illuminated cloth covers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Phillips & Hunt, New York, have nearly ready The Life 

of Bishop Gilbert Haven, by the Rev. George Prentice, D. D.; 

an Autobiography of Dr. Erastus O. Haven, one of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

— The Economist, the well-known financial and mining jour- 


nal, has moved into new and elegant quarters at 45 Milk 
street, Boston,—an evidence of the success which Mr. Robin- 


son is obtaining in his new field. 

— Prof. J. Fraise Richard, Ohio, is engaged in writing a 
book entitled Teachers’ Mentor and Institute. He hopes to 
have it issued from the press about the first of June, It will 
be published by an Indianapolis house. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, will issue shortly a new novel by 
Amanda M. Douglas, Who Kate Married ; also, The Best 
Books and the Best Use of Them, by Rev. Charles F. Thwing; 
and a new subscription-book, Henry W. Longfellow : His Life, 
Works, and Friendships, by Dr. G. L. Austin, assisted by Mr. 
John Owen. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, to commemorate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washington Irving, 
will publish a memorial edition of his Life and Letters. The 
edition will be in three quarto volumes, and will be limited to 
300 copies, It will be handsomely printed on handmade paper, 
and will contain portraits of Irving at the age of 25, of his 
financée, Miss Matilda Hoffman, and of 60 of his literary con- 
temporaries. It will also contain a new portrait of the late 
Mr. G. P. Putnam, to whom the world owes it in a large meas- 
ure that Irving, discouraged with his first enterprises in liter- 
ature, did not lay down his pen and turn to other pursuits. 

— The late numbers of The Elzevir Library, a semi-weekly 
magazine, published by John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New 
York, price two and three cents per copy, contain very valua- 
ble papers. Among them are “ A Half-bour in Natural His- 
tory,” by S. H. Peabody, Ph. S., regent Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity ; American Humorists, — Washington Irving.“ by 
H. R. Haweie, etc. It is intended that each number of The 
Elzevir Library shall contain a complete literary.gem, a char- 
acteristic specimen of the best product of the brain of the au- 
thor who is represented. The numbers, taken together, will 
form a unique cyclopedia of the world’s choicest literature. 
Subscriptions received for any separate numbers. The 104 
numbers of a year will contain not less than 2,912 pages, and 
should that number be reached in less than a year, subscrip- 
tions at $2.00 will be considered as terminated. 

— The Prang Educational Company, 5 Park street, Boston, 
have issued a very important pamphlet on Industrial Educa- 
tion a Necessary Part of Public Education, a paper read be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction at Saratoga, July 
13, 1882, by John S. Clark; to which is added Manual Educa- 
tion a Feature in Public Education, a paper read before the 
National Educational Association, at Saratoga, July 13, 1882, 
by Prof. C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. The growing interest felt in the public mind, and 
among educators, in the matter of industrial education in this 
country, make these able papers timely contributions on the 
subject. They should be widely read, 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 
are soon to publish Two Shakesperean Examinations: with 
Some Remarks on the Class-room Study of Shakespeare,’’ by 
Wm. Taylor Thorn, M.A., professor of English in Hallius In- 
stitute, Virginia. The aim of this little book is practical, the 
book itself being the direct outgrowth of class-room work. 
The examinations were held at Hallius Institute, — in 1881 on 
Hamlet, in 1882 on Macbeth, — for the annual prize offered by 
the New Shakespeare Society of England. The Remarks on 
the Class-room Study of Shakespeare are in the nature of an 
essay on the limitations of teaching and studying Shakespeare 
in schools, and they contain suggestions of methods, as well 
as some notes on text-books. It is hoped that the book will 
prove of especial value to teachers who must do their work on 


Shakespeare within prescribed limits of time, and without ad- 
vantages of access to good libraries, and also to young persons 
studying alone. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sermons and Speeches ; Atticus G. Ha : ol: 
Tenn.: So. Methodist Pabliching — ygood; cl.; $1.25. Nashville, 
ihe Alhambra; by Washington Irving; cloth, 60 cts, New York: J. B. 


Dust: a novel; by Julian Hawthorne; B; 
1 1 ; cloth, $1.25; with portrait. New 
The Widow Bedott Papers; by F. M. Whitcher; with introduction by 
* ed. 3 4 88 & Co. 
ng: Rambling Notes of a to H . H 
cloth. Boston: Lee & Shepard. — A 
Shandon Bells: a novel; by William Black ; IIlus., $1.25.....Tim and 
Tip: or, The Adventures of a and a Dog; by James Otis; illus... Eng 
14 as in the Eigh Century; by T.8. Perry. New York: 
The Man of the House; by Pansy; illus., $1.50... Thucidides ; transl. 
into English with introduction, marginal analysis, and index, by B. Jowett; 
A. P. Peabody, D. B.; $350. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Antworp, Bragg & Co. my; by J. M. Gregory, LL.D. Cincinnati: Van 
0. 
Ind ucation, by J. 8. Clark; and Man Education, by Prof. 
C. N. Woodward; Educational 1 
Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Acts of the A ; by H. 
A. V. Meyer, Th. B.; transi. by Rev. T. J. Gloag and W. P. Dickson; 
with preface, etc., by Rev. W. Ormiston... American Humorists; by Rev. 
S R. Haweis, M. A.; 15 cts Ie Lib. edition. New York: Fank & 
we How to Feed Baby; 3d edition. New York. Fowler & 
The Intermediate Text book of Th ; ; 
. Oliver Cromwell: The Man bis 27 J. 
Picton; with steel portrait. New York: Cassell, Petter,G „ 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the 
— 1882. ...Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
—1 1882 .... Also 13 Documents of Dept. of fnterior, Washin DA. 
Lessons in and H ©; for the use of ; by 
K. Mills, M. D.; 88 : Eldredge & Bro. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. 
ABAMA.—The Legislature has passed a ncreasing the 
— appropriation $100; $60,000 are given to the State 
Univ. at Tuscaloosa. Dr. Eugene A. Smith, professor of 
chemistry and geology in that school is the State Geologist of 
Alabama. — Miss Helen Baldwin. who recently accepted a 
ition as teacher in Livingston Female Acad., is dead. 
he Inst. for the Training of Colored Ministers, located at Tus- 
caloosa, has 12 or 15 students. The institute is doing a good 
work, aud we wish it success. 


State Editor, J. T. Surrn, New Albany, Ind. 
InpIANA.—The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Indi- 
ana Teachers’ Assoc. will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, April 4, 5, and G. at Washington. The program: 


14, p. m. — Address of Welcome, by Mayor A. Bed- 
By Ay Sup J. R. Trisler. Inaugural of Brent. H. B. 
Aurora. 


Thursday, A a 
Problem," by “The Coming Zupt.,“ by Supt. J. 


Afternoon —* Cu 


Friday, April 6, a. m.—Language-lesson with class,“ by Miss O. H. Rod- 
Wire Work of the Primary Teacher,” by Miss N. Huron. Sau- 
veur's Method.“ by Miss E. Manson. “What Must be Done with the Grow- 


G. May. 
fternoon.— Experiments in Nataral Philosophy,” by Prof. C. E. Me- 

Vay. . — — Lesson in U. 8. History,” by Prof. A. L. Wyeth, 
State Normal School. 

Evening.—Address by Hon. E. B. White. 

Saturday, April 7.—Visit to Coal Mines and Indian Mounds. 

For further information address, D. E. Hunter, Wasbington, Ind. 

— J. M. Olcott will soon commence the publication of an educational 
weekly in this State. It will be published at Indianapolis. Eli F. Brown 
will be the editor. . 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

ILLIxOIS.— Dr. J. M. Gregory, of this State, is eminently fitted 
for the place President Arthur has given him on the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Edgar Hawes, late of Buda schools suc- 
ceeds Prin. Rosseter at Toulon.——Miss Frank Ohr has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Normal public school.——Chicago Univ. has a small trouble, 
Since one of the students drew a pistol on the president, the matter has 
been duly aired by the daily papers. There are said to be two factions in 
the school, and one of them sympatbizes with the offending pupil.—— 
Prin. Chamberlain, of Rosaville schools, delivered at the last meeting of 
the Vermilion Teachers’ Assoc. an able plea for county supervision.—— 
Innes Grant, former professor of Language at Knox Coll., died recently 
at his home in Coatsburg.——The remains of Prof. Clifford Bateman were 
brought from New York to Galesburgh for burial.——Martin L. Crow, 
who formerly taught at Brimfield and Elmwood, died in Dakota, Feb. 5. 
—tThe new school-building at Belvidere is now occupied by Prin. Brown 
and his schools. It is the pride of their little city. 

Galva has a school savings-bank.——Prof. DeGarmo, of Normal, at- 
tended the February meeting of the Sterling Branch of the Whiteside 
Teachers’ Assoc. Messrs. Hendricks and Piper of Sterling were on the Ex. 
Com.——Col. W. L. Gross addressed the Springfield teachers at their 
February meeting. on “Moral Trainiog.”” The subject of the day’s study in 
history of education was the period of the“ Reformation.“ — Stark Co. 
teachers held an institute at Bradford, Feb. 17. Among those taking 
prominent parts were Prin. Akins of , and Prin. n of Wy- 
oming, North Side. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 
Iowa.—A Junior Grand Army of the Republic is proposed 


by Matilda Fletcher, to be composed of school children. By 
this plan youth are to be taught patriotism, morality, and use- 


fulness. 

The Deaf Mule Hawkeye is the organ of the college for that class of un- 
fortunates. The work is done by those learning the printer's trade. It is 
a well-edited and neatly-published sheet. This interesting“ Hawkeye“ 
family, embraces “ Junior” and“ Baby“ Hawkeye, each edited and 
issued by different grades of employés in the printing office There is 
not the least doubt that Hon. J. W. Akers will be unanimously re- 
nominated, by the Republicans, as State Supt., and of course will be 
elected. Supt. Akers isa very popular and competent officer.——Prof. 
Yocum, of Charles City schools, will seek rest, weaith, and health ina 
new farm in Nebraska. lowa and the profession lose a good school-man. 

The institute at Clear Lake begins March 26 and lasts two weeks. Co. 
Supt. Kleinfelter, Prof. Weir of Clear Lake, and F. B. Gault, are the in- 
structors. Miss Janet Duncan will conducta model intermediate school. 
——The educational dept. of the Jndex is able conducted, and should be 
read by every teacher in Worth Co. 

Co. Supt. Lapham issues an annual report of Chickasaw Co. schools. Of 
5.000 youth of school age the average daily attendance is 46 per cent. 
These are instructed by 129 teachers. Cost of instruction per month $1.68 
— pupil. A graded system for the country schools is being adopted. 

‘o-thirds of the districts use a uniform series of text-books. School af- 
fairs seems to be improving in that Co. , 

We are under obligations to friend Supt. Gurney, of Shenandoah, for a 
copy of his neat manual for “Opening Exercises.” The responsive read- 
ings and mottoes are well selected and arranged. The pamphiet will ma- 
terially aid teachers in beginning the day well, 


Kansas.—Atchison High School will graduate nine pupils 
next May.——Fort Scott needs more school room, and the 
school-board asks for $30,000 to build a new school-house.—— 
Lawrence people have contributed about $7,000 toward buying 
a site for the Indian school to be located there. 320 acres are 
required.— They are to have a fine new school-house at 
Marion, from 31 to 45 feet wide by 94 feet long, and 65 feet to 
top of spire. 


State Editor, O. WuiTmMan, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—There has been a change in the length of the 
academic year in the normal school at Winona, The spring 
term of 12 weeks will, hereafter, begin March 13 and close May 
30, This will enable teachers of winter schools to attend the normal 
school during the entire spring term. To accommodate such teachers, 
special classes will be formed for review of the common branches. 
following are the officers of the Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. for the 
2 year: Prest.—Supt. C. W. Levens; Vice Prest.— Wm. Robertson; 

ec.—Lora Levens; Assist. Sec.—L. Inglebri ;. Treas.—Lida Howitt; 
Librarian—Mary Ellickson.——The University trial for the State Orator- 
ical Contest resulted in the selection of Tracy to com for the State 
honors.——A p t reception was recently given by the students of the 
Univ. of Minnesota to the students and faculty of Hamline Univ. A part 
of the evening was spent in literary exercises, which were very interest- 
ing.——The St. Paul free public library is to be made a valuable adjanct 
to the education of the city schools. ools are to be opened in St. Paul 
during the coming summer for the benefit of those who desire to send 
their children to school in vacation-time ——Hon. D. L. Kiechle has been 
reappointed as Supt. of Pub. Instr. for the ensuing two years. This offi- 
cial act of Gov. Hubbard has given general satisfaction._— Good teachers 
are — Alexandria school-house, when 
country Village. 


MICHIGAN.—The term of the Ann Arbor High School just 
closing has been, perhaps, the most successful in the history 
of that well-known institution.——The Ann Arbor Board of 
Education were the first in the country officially to recognize 
the utility of instrumental music as a means of culture codrdi- 
nate with mathematics, languages, and kindred studies, and 
to provide for a musical course leading to a diploma, Two 
years ago they took a step, if possible, still more advanced, in- 
volving greater expense, The rapid growth of the school and 


the increasing attention demanded by English led the board in 
1880 to provide for the grouping A instructor of all 
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the miscellaneous rhetorical work, so called, that had pre- 
viously been done by the whole corps of teachers, each in his 
own way once a week; and the next as Mr. C. H. J. Douglas, 
A. M., was called from the Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
to organize and take charge of a dept. of English and Elocu- 
tion,—a work of peculiar difficulty, as the dept. was to cover 
so much ground, in which the work had previously been carried 
on in so many ways, and with such large numbers of pupils to 
be carried along into the new system. Mr. Douglas organized 
a four years’ course in English and an equal one in elocution, 
aud they went into full effect in the fali of 1882. The work 
thus far done is of a very high order, and the credit is due to 
the indefatigable zeal and the faculty for building displayed by 
Mr. Douglas, under whose sole charge the work has been from 
the start. * 


State Editor, W. T. Cann NOrox, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
MissouRI.—The teachers of Adair Co. hold monthly teach- 
ers’ institutes, and are working up schools and school interests 


thereby. This is their program for March: 1. How can you 
tell when the patrons are in ted in the school? N. L. Page. 2. How 
long before school should the teacher be in the school-room? Miss H. G. 
Snyder. 3. What apparatus is it u to have in order to teach? Mrs. 


Florence Knighton. 4. By what means can we get the 1— and direct- 
ors to attend our institutes? Prof. J. U. Barnard. 5. Should the teacher 
try to have his puplls be regular and punctual? Give reasons: Miss 8. A. 
Jayne. 6 What amount o whispering should be allowed in the school- 
room? Miss Emily Ramsay. 7. What do you think of daily grading? C. 
M. C. Thompson. 8. Query Box. These are practical questions, and many 
teachers would profit by carefully considering them. 

The proposition to establish two new normal schools in this State has 
been defeated in the legisiature.——The appropriations for the educational 
institutions of the State will be liberal. The policy is to have few, 
inatitations. — The Grammar School K of the public school, Gallatin 
(Mrs. N. E. Conner, teacher), celeb: Longtellow's birthday by con- 
testing for a copy of his poems. The recitations were all from Longfellow. 
“ — ooing”’ received the award. The school, under Prof. B. F. 
Duncan, 


New Jersey.—Mr. Vail has introduced a bill that requires 
the study of the United States Constitution and the Constitu- 
tion of New Jersey in the public schools of this State. The 
State Board of Education are directed to have prepared the 

roper treatises on the subjects named and to publish the same 
fn a convenient form. 

The evening schools of Newark closed the 3d inst. They 
have been well attended.—Supt. Davis informs us that the 
schools of Essex Co. are in a very healthy condition. 


New York.—The coroner’s investigation into the cause of 
the disaster at the German Catholic School on Fourth street, 
New York city, brought out the alarming statement that 26 
out of the 34 parochial school-buildings, 7 out of 10 school- 
buildings of the Home for the Friendless, 15 of 18 buildings of 
the Children’s Aid Society, and all the four Hebrew school- 
buildings, were defective; a defective building being one that 
has no fire-escapes, that has the front door either locked or 
opening inward, that has crooked staircases, weak banisters, 
or the doors locked and the keys with janitors or 22 on 
teachers’ desks. This statement was made by the supt. of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who said 
also that of the 75 grammar and 45 — schools, and three 
schools for colored children, in the public-school system, he 
regarded but three or four as unsafe, 

Norts A.— From the many complimentary notices 
we have seen of the Charlotte graded schools, we think that 
part of the * Old North State must have been struck by an 
educational tidal wave. 

Last summer Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has deservedly won 
the reputation of being one of the most successful supts. in 
the West, was put in charge of the city schools. He entered 
upon his work with that characteristic energy and skill he 
always displays, and the result is, one of the t and best 
organized schools in the State. Such a man is able to increase 
the value of every piece of ground in the city, and the citizens 
of Charlotte can hardly honor him too much. No city in the 
South can hope to prosper until she establishes and maintains 
a good graded school and puts it under the supervision of a 
skilled educator. Charlotte will find that her schools will 


draw better than her gold mines. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Ount0.—Prof. C. J. Albert, the retiring editor for Ohio’s col- 
umn in Tae JOURNAL, is an alumnus of Baldwin Univ. He 
is a diligent student, and he proposes to complete a post-grad- 
uate course in literature in one of the leading universities of 
the country. The writer takes this opportunity of thanking 
Prof. Albert for favors recently conferred. L. D. B. 

State School Comr. De Wolf has, up to March 1, made en ments to 
attend the following high-school commencements: Canal Fulton, March 
23; Cadiz, May 25; Lima, June 15. He will address the Medina Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc. March 24.— Prof. J. K. Slater, the chief clerk in the 
School Comr.’s office, is an alumnus of Marietta Coll. He has recent! 
obtained a life certificate.——Columbas has a new college club compos 
of graduates of Marieita Coll. Prof. J. C. Hanna, of Columbus (O.) High 
School, read a paper before the holiday meeting of the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc., in which he took ground in favor of the Roman method 
of Latin — The paper is published in full in the Ohio Edu- 

onth/y. 

Ot the 24,000 teachers in Obio, 320 hold life certificates. Year by year 
the State examinations are becoming more popular. A 1 class of 
teachers has been organized in Hamilton Co. to prepare for the next ex- 
amination. At the last meeting of the State Board, applicants were re- 
quired to present recomm ons from one or more leading educators, 
and to furnish certificates from boards of edacation covering an experi- 
ence of five years or more of skillful and eminently successful teaching. 
The examinations were conducted in reading and orthoepy, penmanship 
and orthography, arithmetic, g hy, English grammar, United States 
Constitution and history, gene tory, political economy, science of 
education, physics, algebra, geometry, Eoglish and American literature, 
rhetoric, physiology, and hygiene. Besides these, each applicant selected 
at least three of the following: Latin, Greek, German, French, botany, 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, — %* The State Board is com- 
2 of three members; viz.. Supt. H. M. Parker, of Elyria ; Prof. Wm. 

. Williams, of the Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware; Supt. A. B. Johnson‘ 
of Avondale. The last-named is the clerk of the Board. Many Ohio 
teachers will be glad to learn, through Taz JOURNAL, the methods em - 
a 1 by other boards of examiners, 

It has been pro in Hamilton Co. that, at each meeting of the 
Teachers’ Assoc., the 8 shall take the names of the members in 
alphabetical order, and that the members selected shall give a brief ac- 
count : (1) Of some new method of instruction; (2) some successfal de- 
vice in government ; (3) some new exercise ; (4) some happy way of in- 
teresting pupils in their work. 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Dr. Edward Brooks has tendered his resig- 
nation as principal of the Millersville Normal School, to take 
effect at the close of the ensuing summer session. Dr. Brooks 
has been connected with the school for the past twenty-eight 
years,—eleven years as professor of Mathematics, and seven- 
teen years as principal. Now, that the school is in an unu- 
sually flourishing condition, and an increased attendance of 
students assured for the next session, the Doctor feels that he 
should be permitted to sever his conection with the institution, 
and thus secure the relaxation and rest which he so much needs. 


TennessEer.—The E T. Wesleyan Univ. at Athens has become 
the victim of a mining swindle. Col. H. G. Bixby, of San 
Francisco, proposed, through the president, Rev. John F. 
Spence, to endow the institution with about $250,000 worth of 
Arizona mining stock. Fifty thousand dollars, however, were 
needed to put the mine into working order. Leading Metho- 
dists of New York and elsewhere were induced to subscribe 
liberally, and asum in excess of the amount asked was easily 
raised by Col. Bixby. The whole matter was entrusted to his 
management. To be brief, the bottom has dropped out,“ 
aud Co!, Bixby is now traveling in Spain and wnat foreign 
countries. 

Nashville has a flourishing Art Assoc. An exhibition is 
talked of.—-Miss Maggie M. Leonore, of Franklin, has accepted 
the position of music teacher in Elmwood Inst. in Smith Co. 
Miss Emma Phillips, of Saltillo, Miss., closed her school at 
Carthage on Feb. 9.——Several bills looking to various amend- 
ments of the school-law have been introd::ced at the present 
session of the State Legislature, but no definite action bas been 
yet taken.——The Chattanooga schools have been very much 
broken up this year by the prevalence of small-pox in that city. 


Nashville Inst. No. 1 of the Teachers’ Benefit Assoc. had a 
public installation of officers on Feb. 10. Forty-nine teachers 
were present. Dr. W. E. Ward, is ex-president ; Prof. Frank 
Goodman, president; Prof. J. F. Lipscomb, vice-president; 
Prof. T. F. Martin, chaplain; Prof. M. Cabell Martin, treas- 
urer; Prof. W. T. Watson, secretary. 


— 


Wisconsin. — Prof. Heritage of the State Univ. has com- 
menced a voluntary class in conversational Latin and reading 
at sight, similar to that of last year. The class numbers about 
20, and takes up first the last three books of Czsar’s Gallic Commentaries. 
—— Maj. 8. 8. Rockwood, former protease of Mathematics in the White- 
water Normal School and late Assist. Supt. of Public Instr., has purch 
au interest in the Janesville Recorder, and will take charge of it in the 
spring. The major makes a live and able newspaper man.——Mr. Storm 

ull,—nephew of Ole Bull, the violinist, and instructor in mechanical 
engineering at the State Univ..—has been engaged to give weekly instruc- 
tion in — — to a class in the railway shops at Baraboo. 0. E. 
Buell, State Univ. 78, and late Supt. of ools of Dane Co., has just 
entered on the practice of law at Madison. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE 
— Oak Grove Sem., at Vassalboro, was totally consumed by 
fire March 7. It was owned and managed by the Society of 
Friends. The loss is about $6,000; no insurance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Still again we hear from Dartmouth Coll., that two editors 
of The Dartmouth have been suspended until Commencement 
for writing disrespectful criticisms upon the faculty. When 
will these young men learn that the students have not been 
intrusted with the management and discipline of the college. 

— Mr. Fred. C. Baldwin entered upon his duties as principal 
of the Franklin-street Grammar School in Manchester, Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 28. Mr. B. is a native of Manchester, a graduate 
of Dartmouth, and has been teaching in South Denis, Mass., 
for the past two years. He brings energy and zeal to his new 
field, which are sure to win success. r. J. G. Dearborn has 
substituted in this school since the transfer of Mr. Sherburne 
to the Ash-street School last January. 

— The teachers of this city met for the p of organizing 
a teachers’ association Feb. 26. Mr. E. P. Sherburne was 
elected president, Miss Nancy Burton vice-president, and Miss 
Cora M. Dearborn, secretary and treasurer; Supt. W. E. Buck, 
Miss Belle Daniels, and Miss Anstrice Flanders were elected to 
serve as executive committee for the Assoc. It was voted that 
there should be, at least, two meetings during each term, others 
to be called at the discretion of the Ex. Com., for the consid- 
eration of topics connected with the schools. Election of 
officers to take place twice each year. 

— The present term of school will close March 23, for a vaca- 
tion of three weeks. 

— The Nashua Board of Ed. recommends {to the present 
senior class of the high school that the customary extravagant 
expense of graduation as to dress, collation, music, photograph, 
engraved card of invitation, ete., be dispensed with, and plain 
clothing and printed invitations be substituted. Such a re- 
form is worthy of commendation and imitation in other towns 
and in all emies and seminaries in the land. 


VERMONT. 


— For a year and a half the normal school at Johnson has 
been undergoing the transformation incident to lengthening 
its course of study with important changes in some of the lines 
and methods of work. Its four classes are now pursuing the 
new plan, and the next graduating class will show the first 
fruit of it. During the reorganization the standards of admis- 
sion and of graduation have been raised, and the attendance 
of students from outside the immediate locality of the school 
has increased. 

— In the educational meetings of this winter the question of 
the comparative merits of the town and district-systems of 
schools has come very often to the front, This is clearly the 
educational question about which the people are thinking most. 

— Randolph adopted the town-system of schools at the 
annual March meeting. 

— Middletown, after ten years’ trial, retained the town- 
system by a vote of more than 4 to 1. 


— We are informed that C. H. French, the popular prineipal 
of Shoreham Acad. during the current year, has accepted the 
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Indicate in their Catalogue 


For Preparatory Study. Tables ( 0 
Copies sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receipt 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEWCOMB’S MEATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
2 PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 
RN E EI. MEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 
Algebra for Schools, n 
Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 
COLLECE COURSE. 


NEWCOMB'S TRIGONOMETRY, oc Geometry, 1440 


Plane & Spherical Trigonometry, with Tables, 200 
Trigonometry (separate), 1.50 


Harvard, Oxford, 


« « « 4,40] 1. He has successfully 


dates, of whom three 
of one-half the above prices. been rejected in the last five years. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. . 
Cregory’s Political Economy. 


A New Political Economy, by John M. Gregory, LL. D., Bx-President Illinois 
Industrial Univ. The work contains some features of striking originality. 1. 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary |, Premium Essay 

ams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
their proper places and relations; 4. Full discussion of the more important and es 
Practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 pp. Introduction price, $1.20. 


facts and ideas by di 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 


(Ready March 15.) 


Cambridge, 17 stadents. 


each vacation, 


FEBRUARY 23, 1883. 


PREPARATION FOR 


and Cambridge (Eng.) Universities, 


AND FOR 


WELLESLEY AND OTHER LADIES’ COLLEGES. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


There are vacancies at present for one resident, and one visiting pupil of either 
sex. One of the present pupils is being prepared to enter as Sorhouonx in July. 


Dr. Humpurey invites attention to the following facts: * 


‘for Harvard University, in fifteen years of his personal teaching, 128 
at the last Commencement, 1882 ; 


candi- 
he has got in creditably several who had 


2 . In each of the present four Classes at Harvard are students in good standing who were prepared by him. 
3. During the same period he has prepared for Entrance, Moderations, or Final Examinations, at Oxford 


4. He bas also sent nearly the same number in all to Boston University, Yale, Amherst, Williams, and Welles- 
ley Colleges, and to Girton College (for Women), England. xx 


Dr. Hamphreys reads with Teachers and University Students during nine weeks of 
For prospectus, address 


E. R- HUMPHREYS, 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


The True Order of Studies in Primary Instruction, 


THE PROPER TIME FOR EACH. 
By ZALMON RICHARDS, A. M., Washington, D.C. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


The Mutual Provident Association 


A Revised Edition of “Kid’s Blocution and Vocal Culture.” Enlarged and Insures Teachers, Clergymen, Business-men, —in fact, all good risks both men and 


2 3 in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


pp. troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 


137 Wales Street treet 
ATT.“ 


women, are taken in this Company. Benefits from 


SOO to $5000. 


Assessments low; Annual Fees small. No Death in our Company since its origin. 
Hon. THomas W. BIc EXELL, LL. D., President of Co. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for Circulars, information, etc. 
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DAVID BENTLEY, Secretary, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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1 of Atwood Inst., Albany, O., at a aalary of 
„000. 


Mr. French is a young man o scholarship and 
attainments, much executive ability and enthusiasm in his 
work, and has always been successful as a teacher. He will 

to this new field of labor not only with acquired strength, 

t with the best wishes of many friends. It is understood 
that Misses Porter and Wood, his assistant teachers, will ac- 
company him. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The alumni of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School, with their husbands and wives, are to have a grand 
reunion and supper at the Quincy House, on Brattle street, on 
Friday evening of this week. A business meeting will be held 
at 6.00 o’clock, supper will be served at 7 00, and the usual 
after-supper exercises will bé followed at 9.30 by a social gath- 
ering in the parlors. Levi F. Warren, Esq., West Newton, is 
chairman of the Com. of Arrangements, and it is hoped that 
every son or daughter of this honored institution in this part 
of the country will not fail to be present. 

At the meeting of the Directors of the Mass. Teachers’ 
Assoc., on Saturday last, it was voted that the next annual 
meeting of the Assoc. be held in Boston on Dec. 27, 28, and 
29, and the president, secretaries, and treasurer were chosen 
as the Com. of Arrangements. The Publication Com. an- 
nounced that the volume of proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing last December, containing the addresses in full, is ready 
for distribution, and it was voted that it be mailed to members 
on receipt of 10 cents, and to non-members on receipt of 50 
cents, by the treasurer, Mr. Alfred Bunker, Boston Highlands. 

The sessions of the evening high school closed Friday even- 
ing, March 8, with very admirable public exercises in the shape 
of addresses from some of the leading men of the Common- 
wealth. Among these were Gov. Butler, Mayor Palmer of 
Boston, Hon. D. B. Hagar, and others. Daring the earlier 
portion of the evening many visitors availed themselves of the 
— 7 — 1 afforded for inspecting the building and examining 

course pursued in the teaching of the pupils. All the 
22 expressed their appreciation of the high character of 

s school and the ambition which drew its pupils together. 
The present session opened Sept. 25, 1882, when, in addition 
to 600 of the old pupils, 736 new applicants passed the exam- 
ination and were admitted. Of the 1,336 pupils during the 
term, 892 were males and 444 females. These varied in age, 
—the former from 14 to 35 years, the average being, males 18, 
females 19. The unqualified success which has attended this 
school of late reflects great credit on the principal,—Mr. E. C. 
Carrigan,—and bis able coadjutors. 


— Thirty-one towns in this State have now an article in the 
warrant for the next town meeting to see whether the town 
will, by petition, or otherwise, ask the Legislature for a law to 
give municipal suffrage to women.“ Provincetown and Nan- 
tucket have already voted to so petition. 

— Of 18 new teachers employed in Gloucester during the 
past year, twelve are graduates of the State Normal Schools, 
and six from the local training school for teachers which was dis- 
continued last year. None have been appointed who have not 
made special preparation for the work. 

— Prin. H. B. Lawrence, of Holyoke, has one of the finest 
collections of minerals, woods, seeds, birds, insects, animals, 
etc., for special object instruction, which can be found in any 
school in the State. A school library has been established by 
him, which is well selected, constantly growing, and accom 
plishing most desirable results. 

— Grafton is considering the matter of appointing a supt. of 
schools in place of supervision by the school committee. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Newport schools began a brief vacation of ten days, 
with Washington’s birthday. Supt. Littlefield is making 
changes in the management of the schools in that city, from 
time to time, which are commended by the Newport newspapers. 

— Mr. Jones of the Friends’ School recently appeared before 
the Senate Com. on Corporations, advocating the adoption of 
some measures which shall furnish some better means of con- 
veyance for Providence citizens on the ‘‘ east side.“ 

— Mr. Fred Sherman, president of the Pawtucket School 
Com., has introduced a bill in the State Legislature, the object 
of which is to provide compulsory education for all children 
in the State. Some of the provisions in the bill are as follows: 
Every child in the State between the of 12 and 16 must 
attend school at least twenty weeks each year. Special con- 
stables are to be appointed as truant officers, whose duty it 
shall be to visit the places where children are employed at least 
once a term, and report to the School Board as to the children 
employed. At all places where children are employed, a 
schedule is to be kept on file ready for inspection, stating facts 
as regards children employed. When children, whose wages 
are needed for the support of their families, are put into 
school, the family is to receive as much from the town charity 
fund as the child or children could earn during the time they 
are attending school. The fines for prosecutions are to go to 
the support of schools where the cases occur. The justice 
courts have jurisdiction in these cases. These are the leading 
features of the measure. It is likely to meet with decided op- 

ition, although Wm. P. Sheffield, chairman of the Judiciary 
om., has expressed himself as in favor of it. 


| gages in his work with great interest and enth 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The first district of Willimantic has recently added a room 
for apparatus and recitations, and well supplied it with refer- 
ence-books and apparatus, and at the same time a fine piano 
has been placed in the higher dept. The pupils in this room 
have formed an association which meets fortnightly for dis- 
cussion, essays, readings, etc. Prin. Holbrook is greatly es- 
teemed by parents — pupils, and is working earnestly for the 
best good of his school. 

— The graded school in the flourishing village of Thompson- 
ville is said to be in an excellent condition under the charge of 
Mr. F. B. Mitchell, who is aided by competent teachers in the 
various depts. The schools of Enfield, of which Thompson- 
ville is a part, are favored in having a good Board of School 
Visitors. The schools at the center, under Mr. Cooley’s man- 
agement, is giving excellent satisfaction. Mr. C. has, we 
think, been principal of the school for several — and en- 


PERSONALS. 


— Our contributor, Mr. C. R. Ballard, better known as “C. 
R. B.,“ has accepted the position of librarian of the Ames Free 
Library at North Easton, Mass. 

— Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has been giving in several 
places a lecture on Moral Education in Public Schools,“ 
which is a very able and finely-considered treatment of an im- 


portant subject. 

— Arabi Bey, in his exile in Ceylon, is learning English. 
He and his + (Bag ace are anxious, not only to have their 
children well educated, but are perfectly willing to have them 
educated by the English. What is stranger still, they desire 
that their daughters shall have exactly the same advantages as 
their sons. 

— John Richard Greene, the eminent English historian, 
died at Mentone, France, on the 7th inst. 

— Prince Gortschakoff, chancellor of the Russian Empire, is 
dead. He was the oldcst statesman in Europe, and also ex- 
ceeded all others in his term of office. Hh was born July 16, 
1798, of a princely family, descended of the royal house of 
— several members of which have distinguished them- 
selves. 

— Stenats Yamakawa, the talented young Japanese girl, 
who was president of her class at Vassar, has returned to her 
native land, and is becoming again accustomed to the ways of 
living there. 


— 


VROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address DR. L. C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N. T. 408h 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


yracuse, N. Y. 
Pericdicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. T. State Educa- 
Mouthiy, 16 pps 10x14. 

onthly, 16 pp., 10x 
Per year, $1.00. 
The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
te Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cta. 
Standard Beoks. Dime Question 
ts’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Badget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen's Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &. 
Scheel Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney G Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Scho ols. Stamp for Catalogues. 


GRADED MONTHLY 
Supplementary Reading. 


Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. 


A New Departure in Teaching Reading. N 


— ingenious devices it trains children to be wide 
awake when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are very chea 
and give the highest satisfaction. For 10 cents we will 
send ten copies (ingle issue) of either paper for trial in 
a First, Second, Third, or Fourth Reader class, as may 
be designated, or samples of each grade. Save your 


Inclose 10 cents, and look for the papers 
by retarn mail. 
K. O. VAILE, 
401 f eo OAK PARK (CHIcAGo), ILL. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 


2 U 1 0 7 EDUCATIONAL * 


EXCURSIONS 


1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
F. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY: First Edition, 23,000. 
FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. By T. G. Bowles. 
“Amusing and readable. A successful book.” —(Lon- 
DON SATURDAY REVIEW } 
In No. 8. STANDARD LIBRARY, 1883 SERIES, 
. 12mo, large leaded „laid 25 cts. 
No. LIVES OF ILL eTRIOU HOEMAK- 
ERS. 20% Cu ready, 25 cents. 
No. 82. AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 25,000th ready, 


15 cents. 
No. $1. SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. 28, 
„ — “OF CROMWELL. 30,000th 
0. read 
25 conte. 


II. 

MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON ACTS. With Pre- 
faced Index, and extensive Supplementary Notes to 
the American edition, by Wm. Ormiston, D.D., LL.D. 
Large octavo, 544 pages, cloth, $2.50. 

III. 

Vol. II. of SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPZED 
OF RELIG(OUS KNOWLEDGE. Edited Fa 
Schaff, D. D., and assisted by a large corps ot the most 
eminent contributors in America and Europe. Vov. 2. 
Royal 8vo, 883 pages, cloth, $6 00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


“lia 10 and 12 Dey St., N. V. 
National Su on mey 
H OW Oldest of the in th: V. . 
Order PERIODICALS American 


10 
SAVE 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St. N. T. City. sh 


Cook’s Grand Excursion to 


CALIFORNIA, 


Visiting en route 
Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, the grand gorges and passes of ‘The Reck 
ountains in Colerade, Denver, Santa Fé, 
Southern California, 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 

and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occu- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $590.00. The outward and 
return journeys by entirely different routes. Pullman 
cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Fall particulars free on application. 
Address, fis Broadway, New York. 


197 Washin St., Boston. 
THOS. COOK & SON, Walnut Be, Philadelphia. 


An Offer to Teachers. 


Teachers, send 6 cents in stamps and we will send one 
dozen fine assorted STEEL PENS for school use. They 
are the perfect pen of a well-known manufacturer, 
After testing the pens, order for your schools at 60 cts, 
per gross. The teacher sending me the largest order 
shall receive a Webster or Worcester Dictionary, latest 


edition. We think the Editor of this paper will indorse 
both the pen and the S Address 
NEW ENG D PEN AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, Conn, 
Cut out this advt. and send with order. 411 tf 


WANTED, 
The Drama entitled 
YOUNG AMERICA IN CONVERSATION,” 


It appeared in “ The Student and Sch-olmate,” in 


1858 or 1859. Address, W. F. GOUDY, 
4lla Ansonia, Conn. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. 


and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price 
$4.50 per n; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 
RE 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, #7 geweno™s 


B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
4 a 1323 — her musical r in 17 who use 

contains a good 0 Songs ‘or Practice 
ete. Price, 30 eta. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


There is a land of pure delight.“ 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 
CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


398 pages, printed on fine and handsome 
bound in boards. Price, ak conta by mall $3. 


per dozen by express, charges not prepaid, 


single c (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of ag cents. Specimen Pages Free. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
NEWS PRE CERICE: Cincinnati, 0 


on. School Supplies, all kinds. 
HENRY D. YES & CO., 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MONEY. 
25 13% 


In De C. R. Adams ; for 3 years music teacher 


BTHUR W. THAYVEG, TAE or Voice- 
BUILDING and SINN. Has studied with Dr. Guil- 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Speci pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth gt., New York. 


J, L SMITH, 


Spring Map- a 
rollers. 
Send for Cata- 
logue. =- 
27 So. 6th St, 
PHILA. 


„% Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted the “ Soci Encouragement | 
of Home Stade.” Price, $3.00. ‘| 
50 SPECIES OF SHEL LS — PRICE, $3.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsToRY 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


after having comple 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
By W. H. RICHARDSON. 
PART i. For 2d and 3d Reader Classes, Price, .10 
PART If. For Intermediate Classes. oe” 80 
PART III. For Fourth Reader Ulasses. „ 10 
The exercises laid out for any one year cover most 
of the facts of the language; a pupil leaving school 
only a year of this work will 


have learned, b tice most essen part 
ta Favorable terms for exchange or introduction. 


410tf 8. R. WINCHELL & Co., Pubs., Chicago, III. 


Facts Important to Teachers 
and Schools. 
1. 


THE N&w-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
a and is now pat: 
many of the schoo! ublic vate 

in every State in the Union. * 

This Bureau has registered a large number of 

2. able and experienced teachers, who are not seek - 

ing positions, but preferment. 

3 Hence School Officers have learned where to 

. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to flud access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 


A, sional educator, who has spent forty years in 


the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A spacious and el 8 

elegant school p situated ina 
most desirable locality, in a Western C ty. Said prop- 
erty consists of 24 acres of land, with ample buildings 
adapted to the purposes of « private or public first class 
Seminary, for which they have been successfully used 
for 28 years. The grounds are highly cultivated and 
ornamented with flower-gardens, evergreens, green- 
houses, and fruit trees,—everything attractive aud de- 
tirable for such an institution. The property as itis has 
cast over $100,000 ; the buildings are insured for over 
$50,000. It will be sold to a responsible party, especially 


for uses approved by the proprietor, much below its 
value. Apply to * IRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


406 tf 16 Hawley Btreet, Boston, 


In one of 
our E. Academies, a first-class | 
— — 3⁵ of age, of sound healthy 
n woman (Method referred 
educated in every direction, of — 


ELecurionis’ READER. Wat PHILADELPHIA. ity and | 
Tee K. author of Elocution HE DICKENS READER successful experience. Salary at frst, $800. 
Nata MICROSCOPES A to 
Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. SHEPPARD. 100 Selections. 2 cts. PY 398 164 $1,000. Manager * 
cow Hawley Street, Boston. 


—— — 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR a 


suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


— — 
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March 15, 1883. 


WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY 
OF THIS GREAT WORK, 


— — 


The Editor deserves general thanks for having made 
a Cyclopedia that so many can afford to buy, and one 
that every family and school ought to have. 

JOHN W. BEECH, D.D. 
President Wesleyan University. 


I can cordially recommend Tae PEOPLE’s CYOLo- 
pEpDIA to those who are desirous of obtaining a com - 
pactand reliable book of reference, The articles are 
scholarly and well considered. 

J. WILLIAMS, D.D., LL.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Conn. 


Your Cyclopedia fills exactly my idea of what a 
People’s Cyclopedia ought to be. 
B. F. COCKER, D. D., 
Professor in Michigan University. 


I have examined THE PEOPLE's CYOLOPEDIA, and 
find that it answers what I believe to be the want of a 
work of that class. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 

Governor of Massachusetts. 


It covers the field of knowledge effectively, and gives 
just that information that all want. In short, it is just 
tne book for reading, thinking American citizens. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


It has brought down the history of the whole world’s 
life literally to the present year. To men in any voca- 
tion, it is, in my jadgment, worth more than it costs, 

F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D., 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cent. New York. 


Its maps are very full, and embrace the most recent 
discoveries ; and its illustrations are all well executed. 
The character of the men who edit it gives reliance to 
its statements. JOHN M. BLOSS, 

State Supt. Public Instraction, Ind. 


Before examining THE PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA I 
could not conceive how so good a work could be made, 
I cannot now imagine how a better one can be made. 

S. W. MASON, LL. b., 
Supervisor Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


A Cyclopedia of this sort is the most valuable book 
for general information which reading and thinking 
people can possess. There is no family in the land 
that can afford to be without it. 

A. W. MARTIN, President, 
And the eutire Faculty of the Indiana Asbury Univ. 


A 
The PEOPLE's CYCLOPEDIA has no superior of its 
kind. Ita low price brings it within the reach of all. 
HON. J. O. DYKMAN, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, State of New York. 


It is not old, foreign, or expensive, but compact, 
handsome, handy, new, and suited to every American 
house and home. We heartily recommend it to all. 

C. N. SIMS, b. D., Chancellor, 
And all the Faculty of Syracuse University. 


Having purchased and placed PEOPLE's CyoLo- 
PEDIA in our township schools, and thus tested its 
value for illustration and as a book of reference, and 
finding it of interest to both primary and advanced 
pupils, we heartily recommend the same as being all 
we expected in utility and convenience, 

M. W. MARSHALL, J. L. CUMMINGS, M. G. 

HIXON, AND LEON BOATMAN, Trustees of Pub- 
lic Schools in Parke County, Ind. 


„have given Tux ProrLE's CYCLOPEDLA a thor- 
ough examination: I have long been anxious to find 
a satisfactory work of the kind, for use in the public 
schools. The more I have examined this work, the 
more I have been delighted with its remarkable merits. 
It fulfills every promise of the preface. I should thus 
summarize its chief merits: — 

First: Its literary execution is very superior ; pre- 
pared by eminent scholars who are practical writers; 
its statements are accurate, while its style is pure, 
vigorous, and lucid, 

Second: Its condensation of material has been ef- 
fected with masterly discrimination. Most Cyclopedias 
of limited size present mere skeletons of knowledge, 
without flesh or blood. ‘The topics of Tun PEOPLE's 
CYOLOPEDIA present all the facts which, in a popular 
sense, it is important for us to know. 

Third: Its mechanical execution is in the highest 
style of art, in every respect. Its numerous maps and 
illustrations are both beautiful and appropriate. 

Fourth: The appendixes contain a world of valuable 
information in a small compass. They alone are worth 
the price of the book. I shall improve the opportanity 
to subscribe for myself, and feel sure that I have foand 
the right Cyclopedia for use in the schodls.”’ 

H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Supt. of Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


The above are but ex- 
tracts from hundreds of 
Testimonials furnished the 
Publishers to the high ex- 
cellen of THE PEO- 


PLE’s CYCLOPEDIA. 
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UNRIVALED SUCCESS 


— OF —— 


THE GREATEST BOOK THE AGE. 


45TH THOUSAND IN PRESS 


March ist, 1883. 


The People’s Cyclopedia 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Is the result of many years of preparation, and embodies the work 
of over Four Hunprep of the ablest scholars of 
this country and Europe. 


IT IS THE LATEST, 
CHEAPEST, AND MOST COMPLETE 
CYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHED. 


It contains 58,000 Topics, 
5,000 Illustrations, 
130 Maps and Diagrams. 


THE HOME. 


The Most Popular Cyclopedia for Tue 548 20. 


THE COUNTING -ROOM. 


THE, APPEND INES. 
„ extensive and important that 

many say they consider them worth the price of the entire work. 
THE M APS numbering some 130, were made expressly for this 
„ work, and are brought right down to date. We give 
you a Map of every Continent, Empire, Kingdom, Republic, State, and Territory on 

the face of the earth. 

— P E. Cl AL We have just completed a series of entirely new Maps, 
„ brought down to date of each State and Territory, en- 
graved in the highest style of art,and upon the back of each Map we give the 


population of each County, white and colored, native and foreign; also, the voting- 
population according to final revision of 1882. 


AS A GENERAL CYCLOPEDIA 


IT 18 
The Most Complete in Topics, 


The Most Attractive in Appearance, 


The Most Comprehensive in Scope, 
The Most Thorough in Scholarship, 
The Most Systematic in Arrangement, The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Most Practical in Information, The Most Recent in Publication, 


THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 


; T Extends to all that is useful and needful in the 
The Range of Topics reat large circle of general information, — History, 
Biography, Mechanism, Invention, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Philos- 
ophy, Theology, Science, Art, and Travel. Itis a well-appointed and completely- 
stored warehouse of facts; of things which men and women who wish to be well 
informed in general knowledge and current events should know, or, at least, have 


the means at hand to investigate. 


SoLtp ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


* 


For Terms to Agents, Specimen Pages (which will be sent to any address), 
or other information in regard to this great. work, address whoever is nearest 


to you. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


New York and San Francisco. 


JONES BROTHERS & C., 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass., and Toronto, Canada. 


MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND SETS HAVE BEEN SOLD TO THE SCHOOL- 
BOARDS THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF 
THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


— — 


We cordially weleome this new Cyclopedia, because 
it is based on correct principles. The Cyclopedias 
hitherto published consist of many volumes, and are 
cumbersome for popular use. TRE PEOPLE'S CYOLO- 
l is the cheapest that is now published in a form 
that is at all acceptable.—New York School Journal. 


Take them all in all, itis no exaggeration to say that 
these volumes contain more knowledge than any ten 
other volumes that can be named, and they amply prove 
their claim to supply a place that was not filled before. 
—New York Daily Graphic. 


We have seldom seen on our table a work more wel- 
come than this exhaustive, yet very compact, Cyclope- 
dia.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


Every important subject is treated clearly, concisely, 
and briefly. All the facts are worth knowing are 
plainly and compactly given.— Chicago Tribune. 


It is a most valuable work for families, as well as 
for buisiness-men. It is a large library condensed.— 
Hartford Times. 


No department within the range of human thought 
and activity appears to have been neglected.— Boston 
Herald, 


The editor has studied thé art of condensing thor- 
oughly, and THe PEOPLE’s CYOLOPEDIA will gain for 
him the benediction of those who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to wade through a shelf of cumber- 
some books.—Boston Pilot. 


An original and valuable feature is an extensive series 
of appendixes, occupying some 250 pages. Judging 
from the topics enumerated as covered by these appen- 
dixes, we should say they would make a respectable 
Cyclopedia in themselves.— Boston Journal, 


The illustrations and maps,—some 5,000 in number,— 
are finely executed,— Boston Traveller. 


It is certainly a valuable work. It is just what the 
name indicates,—a Cyclopedia for the people .—Jndi- 
ana School Journal. 


For general information there is no work in the world 
that compares with it; always ready, and always sure 
to give in a moment the facts desired,— New Haven 
Journul and Courier. 


A noteworthy feature of this work is the series of 
appendixes, original in plan, in which a vast number 
of facts are grouped and classified.— Worcester (Mass.) 


Spy. 


Here is a work that fully meets the lack of a plethoric 
pocket-book, and which can be bought by every one. 
It should find its way into many homes, where it wil! 
never be otherwise than a welcome inmate.—Brookiyn 
Times. 


We were delighted when there was brought to our 
sanctum such a concise yet comprehensive work as 
THE PEOPLE’S CYOLOPEDIA, and which it does not 
take a small fortune to purchase.— Daily Saratogan. 


It is a delight to turn to its pages for the refreshment 
of knowledge.—Saturday Review, Indianapolis. 


For the desk, for immediate reference, and for the 
family book shelves, it affords just the comprehensive 
and portable work, the need of which is so generally 
felt.— Zion's Herald, Boston. 


No subject of importance has been neglected in THE 
PEOPLE's CYCLOPEDIA.— Portland (Me.) Press. 


It has been adopted by many educational institutions 
as a text-book upon the strength of its merits.— Phila, 
Methodist. 


There is not a subject, ancient or modern, or any 
branch of science, that the work does not treat upon. 
30 editors were employed upon it, and 400 special con- 
tributors.—New Haven Register. . 


A book worth buying. Detroit Evening News. 


The excellence of the work cannot fail to make 
friends for it wherever it is introduced. Connecticut 


Farmer. 


It is a Cyclopedia that every family should have, and 
every teacher and pupil will find an indispensible sine 
qua non to hie library. The whole work is a monu- 
ment of industry and critical scholarship.—Boston Post. 


The trifling sum of Five 
Cents a Day for a Single 
Year will provide an amount 
sufficient to purchase the 


entire work. 
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Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Educational Text-book. - - - - Evans C H Evans & Co, St Louis $1 00 
Biography of William Callen Bryant. 2 vols. - Godwin D Appleton & Co, N 2 8 
History of the People of the United States. Vol. II. Mec 1 ‘ 
Life of Lord Lawrence. 2 vols. - - - RB Smith Chas Scribner's Seno, HE 5 00 
Geraldine Hawthorne. - - - - - Butt Henry Holt & “hq 1 00 
rrespondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 1834—1872. Norton Jas R Osgood & Boston 
fhe Christian Year. - ea a - - - — D Appleton & Co, NY 1 — 
—7 1 bg —_ - * — - - - Smith Bryan & Co, Holyoke, Mass $1, 3 00 
The Children and the Church. - - - - Clark Cong 8 8 Pub Boston . — 
Reminiscences and Memorials. - - - - Muszey Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
Discuasions in Current Science. Humboldt Lib. No. 41. Williams J Fitzgerald, NY 15 
The Man of the House. - - — - - Alden(Pansy) D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Art and Formation of Taste. - - — - Crane Macmillan & Co, NY 2 00 
Selections from Dialogues. - - - + Pilato 0 : 175 
Lectures on Art. - - - - - — Richmond — — 
Pathological Anatomy. Fart 1. - - - egler 
— — Views of Boston. - - - - Stark Photo-Electroty pe Eng Co, Bost 6 00 
Health-hints to Women. - - . - - Schott Chas P Somerby, NY 1 50 
A Woman's Life work. * - - - Haviland Walden & Stowe, Chicago 2 00 
Shandon Bells. - — - — — - Wm Black Harper & Bros, NY 1 50 
English Literature in the Ei h - 1. Perry 8 8 
Tim and Tip. Adventures of a Boy an a - 8 . 
On the Wing. Trip to the Pacific. - - - Mary E Blake Lee dae Fa ay 1 00 
Siege of London; Point of View; and Pension Braurepas. H Jones, Jr JR 20 & 5 Boston is 


The Gentle Savage. 


PUBLISHER 'S NOTES. 


EsTABLISHING CONFIDENCE.—The steadily 
increasing number of those who are using 
Compound Oxygen; the favorable reports 
which are being received daily, reaching to 
hundreds every month; the cures that are be- 
ing made in desperate cases, which often seem 
little less than miracles; and the number of 
voluntary testimonials from persons of high 
characters and iatelligence which are con- 
stantly received, all demonstrate the fact that 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment is what is 
claimed for it; viz., a newer and higher devel- 
opment of curative force, based on strictly sci- 
entific and pathological principles. It is be- 
coming clearer to the public every day, that its 

are not holding out fallacious 
hopes to the sick and suffering, but offering an 
almost certain means of relief in any form of 
disease which may be arrested or cured through 
the establishment of a new life in the vital sys- 
tem. Send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, Nos. 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, for their Treat- 
ise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature, Action, 
and Results, and learn all about this new and 
extraordinary remedy. The Treatise will be 
sent free. 


Maus. E Coyriere & Co. whose card 
appears each week in Tue JOURNAL, has re- 
moved her Home and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency to 31 East 17th St. (North Union 
Square), New York. This Agency makes no 
charges to those engaging teachers or profes- 
sors, and none to the latter until positions are 
secured for them. They are also dealers in 
School Furniture, School and Kindergarten 
supplies, and are agents for various specialties, 
such as Juvet’s Time and other globes, Kendal’s 
lanar Telluric Globes, Gould’s Improved Arith- 


metical Frame, and other important educational 
specialities. The proprietors of the agency are 
Mrs. E. Miriam Coyriere and Mrs. Sarah E. 
Gardner, two ladies of education and business 
experience. They have the best of references. 


Da Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
cure headache of every nature promptly, also 
neuralgia. 

One of the most expensive elements in 
traveling sought to be enforced upon strangers 
visiting New York, is carriage hire: the next, 
transfer of baggage. Often strangers expend 
enough in this direction to pay their bills for 
one or two days at a strictly first-class hotel. 
Regarding the self-interest of our many read- 
ers in this as in all other directions, we advise 
them when visiting the metropolis in future to 
avoid the expenditures above alluded to, so as to 
enhance their own comfort and pleasure by 
stopping at the Grand Union Hotel (opposite 
the Grand Central Depot), whose 450 elegant 


rooms at $1 day and upwards, European 
plan; unexcelied Dining, Lunch, Café, Bar, 
and Wine Rooms; reasonable prices and cour- 
teous treatment; together with car, stage-lines, 
and elevated railway at ite doors, renders it 
the most convenient strictly first-class hotel in 
New York. 


Ir You are Ruinep 
in health from any cause, especially from the 
use of any of the thousand nostrums that 
promise so largely, with long fictitious testi- 


monials, have no fear. Resort to Mop Bitters 
at once, and in a short time you will Lave the 
most robust and blooming health. 


Ir will pay every teacher in the land to read 
the advertisement of The People’s Cyclopedia 
in this issue. If you are thinking of changing 
your business, or desire to make from $150 to 
$300 per month during the coming vacation, 
there is no better opportunity offered in any 


grand work in your locality. You can reapa 
harvest, and be instrumental in placing in the 
hands of the people one of the best and most 
complete educational works of the age. For 
full partienlars address Publishers, or general 
agents nearest you. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

The results shown by having Swasey’s Black- 
boards in your schools are marvelous. Teach 
ers are satisfied. Scholars like to use them, and 
by their use learn more easily. Committees 
find them durable and in expensive, and withal 
the best and cheapest blackboards extant, 

J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Common Senses ADVERTISING.—There is a 
great deal in writing your advertisement so as 
to express yourself clearly, and not crowd the 
space you wish to occupy. Be explicit, and 
use as few words as possible. Advertise in the 


best medium. THE JOURNAL is such a 
medium, 


SpeciaAL Notice To — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 
for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 
ine into the merits of The Peoples Cyclope- 
dla.“ A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 
you can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
borhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system selling 


that you can easily acquire. 

Tue STYLOGRAPHIC PEN is one of the ne- 
cessaries of our modern civilization. If Hood’s 
song had been “Dip, dip, dip,“ instead of 
** Stitch, stitch, stiteb,“ it would have lost its 
text at the hands of Mr. Livermore, who has 
given his age this perfection of pen, penholder, 
and case, and ink, all in one, handsome, and 
always at hand ready for use. The inventor 
has put some new improvements into it, and 
now what remains but for every scribe and 
letter-writer to find it on his desk Ink, filler, 
and cleaner, all go with it. And to crown all, 
the price has been reduced to $2. Send that 
amount to the sole agent, Mr. Louis E. Dun- 
lap, 290 Washington St., Boston, Masse., and 
the retarn mail will bring you this most per- 
fect pen.—Contributor, Boston, Mass. 


ImPoRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 22 

“Farr words gladden so many a heart,“ and 
the exquisitely turned- up- polnt pens of Ester. 
brook delight both heart and hand with their 
ease in writing. 


ApsMonition! Cure your cough thoroughly 
with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is indorsed by 
physicians. Ask for Colden’s; no other. Of 


druggists. 
Feathers, DYED and CLEANSED. 
LEWANDO’S 


Laces, e French Dye House 


17 Temple Pi., 


0 Gloves BOSTON, v. 8. A. 


Price-list sent free, 


MODERN 


Thackeray Brown. 


9. Rab and his Friends; Majorie Dr. Jonx 
John Leech. 


10. Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam. TENNYSON. 
Favorite Poems. 
11. The Princess. 
TENNYSON, 


Maud. 
Locksley Hall. 
12. Elizabeth B. Browning. Essay, by E. OC. ST 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mus. BROWNING. 


Remarkably well adapted for Supplementary 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. XVII.— No. 11. 


COMPANY, 


CLASSICS. 


The Tale. 
Favorite 


The Lay of the 


Favorite Poems. BROWNING. 


EDITION neatly and substantially bound in durable 
—— of this series will be pe a he in future issues of THE J 


Favorite Poems. 
15. Burns. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 
Favorite Poems. BURNS. 
Favorite Poems. Scorr. 
16. Byron. An Essay, by MACAULAY. 
Favorite Poems. BYRON. 
Favorite Poems. Hoop. 


cloth, 50c. ; 380. for introduction (by mall, 40c. ) 
OUBNAL, 


Reading and for Schoo! Libraries. 
18. Goethe. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 


GOETHE. 


hiller. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 
14. 8e bell, 


and Fridolin. } SOBILLER. 


— 


GARR 


ETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


p. GARRETT A co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


‘ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pibisters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
SOMETHING NEW. —Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


school 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


C. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Dauner Revolving Book Cases 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


0 Teachers invited to call. 


27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 


5 AND HIS OTHER — 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovanour me WORLD. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Scheols, Celie- 
ge+,—fer any department of instruction, low 
or see Candidates’ New Bulle - 
tin. it is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOoD TEACHERS seekinu itions 
should have Application-form. 7 Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. M. SCHERMERHORN, A.M. , Secretary, 
Se. Institute 


American nst 
262 eow 7 East l4re STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll „schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 


esses for e department of instruction; recommend 
good schoo! parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =x (1) 23 U Square, New York. 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials From ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


gent for the Juvet Globe 

AND DEALER 1 FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO. 

393tf 31 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, 4 Man’ 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th » New York. 


Teachers Wanted, 


Uf all kinds, for early Sparxe, 8 
BNGAGEMESTS. with Teachers 


TEACHER 


Agency make it the best avenue to 


lication-form and Journal to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGEN 

School and — Cincinnati, Ohio 
supplies at lowest rates. I Agents Wanted. oo 

BOCKWAY Teacher Age 

BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will su ly 

cialists, with good — in the Central, 

estern, and Southern Stutes for the ensuing 

ear, in public or private schools. Great demand for 

teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


business, than for you to take bold of this 


movement, some of 
ly cased. 


West P N 
— 122251 


fi 


receipt of 50 cents 
watch-chain, with a Wh 
ment—jast the thing for hunters and 5 


MUNEY RETURNED IF NOT AS DESCRIBED, 
Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING co., 
252 Broadway, New York City, N.Y; 


WHAT THEY SAY OF?US. 


for so little m 


* 
wort E. pres” 


is. Gen. R. Ww. Ww received, and 
aod ; 
to 


we 

princely — offer to each and every reader of this 
It ie the common tice of the gold and silver refiners 

of d and Switzerland to purchase from the pawabrokers of 


Home for one year {63 num 
ress in the Un 


am in of the handsome premium 


now that could ly so 
. HOUSE AND HOME 
find six (6) new sub- 
emium watebes, the same 


ities. Sense W. Sparks, Jr. 
— 


the above received every day. 


und most 


muse ment for every American home. In 


7 

Wit and Humor, Useful Know- 
a picterial history of the world from week to 

wee pages ben tifully 11 

size as Marper’s or err 


JOURNAL, Three 


Wanted,—Teachers, 


To the CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Months. Send twenty-five 1-cent 


PUBLIO SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Q, 


— — 
= 
— — 
Poems. } 
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a 
: untries a 7 gold and silver watches whi 
have been unredeemed, simply for the sake of the gold and silver 
q eases. The works are then sold to a celebrated watch firm who 1 
Ar of this business. The firm places the works 
a In the bands of skillful workmen, who set to work and put them in 
| v ne an t tamekeepers. 
— | We Lose Just purchased the entire stock 
| 00) Of @ bankrupt concern of the above described watches at ( 
than the first cost of the raw material. 
On receipt of $1.50, the subscription price of House and 
Nome, and $1.00 — 
i one of these watches, i 
States. Watches — Ge day t is — 
were purchased to go wi ouse and Home 
will be furnished bniy 10 subseribers to that publication. In order 1 
é to introduce it at once we make this unusual offer, which could not 1 
be made were it not for the fact that we bought the watches at one- 
quarter cost of manaiacture 0 
f send our new and elegant 
4 and Dog Call Attach- 
4 porting men. 
D L. Oct. 17, 1889. Metropolitan Publish! 
— alone is 
— 
yo last. ery truly yours, Lieut. E. I. Farrow, U Army. 
urfreesboro, Tenn., sept 
— = — ** all to time keeping 
it 
— 
Will find the central location | Received the beautiful preminn . It keeps ge our 
8 and ” the beautiful preminm watch 
— 
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March 15, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


No school-officer or teacher can afford to 
overlook the announcement on the first page, 
of books for use in the elementary schools, 
made by Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
How to Talk and How to Write, two books 
prepared by W. B. Powell, A.M., Supt. of 
Schools, Aurora, III., are the best books for 
training pupils how to use correctly the En- 
glish language. Parker’s Arithmetical Charts 
present the latest and best methods of teach- 
ing beginners in arithmetic. Monroe’s Pri- 
mary Reading-Charts are among the best and 
most popular reading-charts yet issued, and 
furnish a practical system for teaching reading. 


Monroe’s Supplementary Readers are new 
books of real merit. Script lessons have been 
largely introduced, and the greatest care has 
been taken to secure the standard form of 
writing lettters. All of these books are very 
handsome, and their typography and engraving 
are unsurpassed. 


Facts Worth RemMemMBERING. — There is 
no danger of dying from heart disease without 
knowing it for months, and generally years, 
beforehand. The symptoms are plain and often 
repeated. There will be no danger at all if 


Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is taken in time 
and according to directions. It will never fail 
to cure all forms of heart disease. 


We desire to state that the Tonic Sol-fa 
Singing Classes, announced by Harry Benson 


in the Tux JOURNAL will be tponed until 
further notice, on account of Mr. Benson’s 
illness, 


AnoTHER of the Educationa) Tours in Eu- 
rope, which in the past five years have been so 
successfully planned and carried out by Dr. 
Tourjée is announced for 1883. 

This includes the unprecedented attractions 


of the past, with new ones added, making it 
the finest tour before the public. 411b eow 


BRIGUHT's DiskASE, KIDNEY, 
LIveR OR URINARY DISEASES. 


Have no fear of any of these diseases if you 
use Hop Bitters, as they will prevent and cure 
the worst cases, even when you have been 
made worse by some great puffed-up pretended 
cure. 


Tain hair may be thickened, weak hair 
— — the color restored to faded 
or gray haif} by using Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid natare in 
making you well when all else fails, 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters ars a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, and turn 
for a cure to Hop Bitters. ; 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will find a“ Balm in Gilead in the use of 
Hop Bitters, 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a miasmatic 
district, barricade your system against the scourge of 
all countries,—malaria, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 


— and aches, and feel miserable generally, Hop 
itters will give you fair skin, rich bluod, sweet- 
est breath, health, and comfort. 
In short, they cure ali Diseases of the Stomach, Bow- 
els, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
$500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 
That r, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the eg of health, by a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. ill 
you let them suffer? 411 d 


HEART PHS EA 


truth were known, the read cause is at to heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says | 
“one-third ef my subjects show signs of heart @isease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds-of. blood passes throughit ouce 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day. or. night / 
Surely this subject have gurefut a,. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
he. for ali heart troubjes.and kindred Gisprders. _ 
Ittsknownus Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treati @ 
F. E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, V. H. 


HEART TROUBLES: 


— 


SET SAMPLES, new designs, oretty Rewarp 
Carps School School „ 


On Monday of this week, Messrs. Philips & 
Hunt, New York, received a telegram announc- 
ing that the firm of Martin Garrison & Co., 79 
Milk St., Boston, Mass, the enterprising agents 
of The People’s Cyclopedia in that city, had 
purchased five thousand sets of that work to 
be delivered during the present season. The 
members of this energetic firm richly merit the 


increasing success with which they are meet- 
ing in New England. This order represenst 
about one hundred thousand dollars, retail. 
The sale of this unrivaled Cyclopedia is in- 
creasing in all directions and richly merits its 


popularity, 


Diamond Dyes are 80 perfect and so 


beautiful that it is a pleasure to use them. 
Equally good for dark or light colors. 10 cts. 


WHEN the blood is loaded with impurities, 
and moves sluggishly in the veins, an alter- 
ative is needed, as this condition of the vital 
fluid cannot last long without serious results. 
There is nothing better than Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to purify the blood and impart energy to 
the system. 


~ 
— 


„DR. Benson’s Skin Cure,“ says A. M. 
Noble, Salem, N. C., made my scaly skin as 
soft as a lady's.“ 


PROVERBS. 


[At the request of Dr. Morgan, principal of Potedam 
Normal School, the students handed in the following 
= St se as in common use in Northern New 

ork : 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A burnt child shuns the fire. 

A little spark kindles a great flame. 

A penny saved is a penny gained, 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

A watched pot never boils. 

A contented mind is a perpetual feast. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Ask me no questions and I'II tell you no lies. 

As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

All’s well that ends well. 

All are not saints that go to church. 

All may succeed if they’ll tend to their knit- 
ting. 
4 miser will sell his soul for a sixpence. 

A secret once told is a secret no longer. 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

An idle man tempts the devil. 

Actions speak louder than words. 

A word to the wise is suffleient. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

A good name is better than riches, 

A little leak will sink a great ship. 

A wise head has a close mouth. 

Absence makes dear. 

Always boil the peas in your shoes. 

A time for everything and everything in its 
time. 

A quart cup holds but a quart. 

Accidents will happen in the best of families. 

A merry heart does good like medicine. 

A good paymaster pays when the work is 
done. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger. 

Answer a fool according to his folly. 

As you sow 80 shall you reap. 

A faint heart never won fair lady. 

A man of words and not of deeds, is like a 
garden full of weeds. 

A miss is as good as a mile. 

A dog that will bring a bone will carry one. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

A bad promise is better broken that kept. 

After clouds, sunshine. 

A sorrow shared is but half a trouble, but a 
joy that is shared is a joy worth double. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

A little leaven leaventh the whole lump. 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

A hundred years hence we shall all be bajd. 

A rainbow at night is a sailor’s delight; a 
rainbow in the morning is a sailor’s warning. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

All is fair in love or war. 

A green Christmas makes a rich burying 


und. 
a willful waste makes a woeful want. 
A place for everything and everything in its 
place. 
A right wrongs no one. 


An hour in morning is worth two in the i 
evening. 
A tree is known by its fruits. 


A listener — hears any good of himself. 
A bad penny always returns. : 

A nimble — * —— 
As Monday so goes ew 

A ‘fone that is fit — the wall is not left in 
the way: 

A continual dropping will wear away the 
stone. 

A little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the best of men. 

A sleeping fox catches no hens. 

An ounce of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Better late oe never. 

tter never late. 


Price per No., 110 * paper, 25 cts. ; 


SIGNIFICANT SPRING. 


A Dissertation upon its advent, and its 
Effect upon Mankind. 


The green leaf of the new-come Spring.” —Shak. 


Everybody recognizes spring, when it is once 
upon us, but many persons are not familiar 
with the exact date of its appearance. Web- 
ster, the world-renowned lexicographer, gives 
us a definition which may not be inappropriate 
here. Spring,“ says he, is the season of 
the year when plants begin to vegetate and 
rise; the vernal season, comprehending the 
months of March, April, and May, in the mid- 
dle latitudes north of the equator.” 

Thomson, in his Seasons, and Shakespeare, 
in many of his works, have, perhaps, no peers 
in describing it, and yet etherial spring“ is 
freighted with malaria, that insidious foe, 
lurking unseen in the very air we breathe.”’ 
It spreads over the fairest portions of our land; 
brings death and disease to thousands; cuts 


off scores upon scores of our children and 
youth, as well as those in advanced life. A 
pestilence is regarded with little less apprehen- 
sion, and people everywhere are asking, What 
is it? „Where does it come from?” What 
will eure it?“ 


Kipney-Worrt, AS A SPRING MEDICINE. 


When you begin to lose appetite; have a 
headache, a pain in your side, back, and shoul- 
ders; to toss about at night in restless dreams; 
wake in the morning with a foul mouth and 
furred tongue ; feel disinclined to go about 
your work, heavy in body, and oppressed in 
mind; have a fit of the blues; when your urine 
gets scanty or high-colored; to suffer with con- 
stipation, diarrbcea, or indigestion ; have a 
pasty, sallow face, dull eyes, and a blotched 
skin; one or all of these common complaints 
will certainly be evidences that your liver is 
disordered, torpid, or perhaps diseased. A 
bottle of Kidney-Wort is, under such circum- 
stances, a priceless boon to such a person. 

Bare assertions of proprietors have come to 

ssess less force than they frequently merit. 

he cause of this condition of popular skepti- 
cism is, in the main, to be found in the fact 
that charlatanism covers our broad land. Mer- 
itorious articles are too frequently found in 
bad company. 

The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always prove 
all their assertions, touching the merits of their 
preparations. When we affirm, therefore, that 
Kidney-Wort is a specific for just such disor- 
ders as have been mentioned in this article, 


statemen 


SICIAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


Dr. R. K. Clark, a regular physician of ex- 
tensive practice in Grand Isle County, and a 
worthy deacon of the Congregational Church 
at South Hero, Vt., has used Kidney-Wort for 
several years in his practice, and, before the 
present proprietors purchased an interest in it, 
he had given his unbiased opinion in its favor. 
This opinion has not changed. It has done 
better than any other remedy I have ever used,“ 
says the Doctor; and, further on, he writes: 
do not recollect an instance where the pa- 
tient to whom I have given it has failed to re- 
ceive benefit from its use, and in some severe 
cases most decidedly so.“ These are strong 
words. They are from a representative, con- 
scientious, ever-approachable public citizen, 
however, and,—better still,—they are true. 

Kidney-Wort will bear all the encomiums 
lavished upon it by its friends, and their name 
is legion. I will swear by Kidney-Wort all 
the time,“ writes Mr. J. R. Kauffman, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. We will supplement this by as- 
serting, as a matter of fact, and one capable of 
demonstration, that all honest patrons of this 
remedy are its friends and advocates. 


A REAL 
SKIN CURE. 


There is only one, and that with simple name. 

— My skin, which has been covered with scaly sores, 
has become clean, smooth, and soft as ad lady’s. My 
hands were covered with little dry scabs. They have 
disappeared and I'm better than I have been for twenty 
years, Skin Cure. — A. M. Noble, 
Selma, N. C., July 3, 1882. 

—Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and 
external treatment at same time, and it makes the 
skin white, soft, and smooth. It contains no 

druggist’s. 


drugs. _ $1.00 at any 
CRAP BOOK READINGS, No. 3, 
pieces for 


NOW READY. Latest and choicest 
school and parlor entertainments. - “‘ Excels any- 
thing we have seen for the purpose.“ Fel 
Teacher. “ The latest-and best things from our 
pear here.” —Normal 


Teacher. 


we have ever seen.’’—School Moderator. Many pieces 
in these collections have never a 


her in cloth, $1 
feow 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 


w. HOLBROOK, 


578 Loos, Or, 


the proof, too, belongs to and shall follow this] eral 
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ducational 


LATEST Portraits, 


For Office or Schoolroom. 
Heliotype Portrait 


HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


(Size 16 x20 inches.) 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


Fine Crayon Lithograph Portrait 
(Size 20x22 inches,) 


FROEBEL, 


The Great Kindergartner. 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING co., 
411 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Baildi 
braries, and — — the” 


Higher Hducation of Women. 


Classical and Scientific. Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern — 2 

for Teachers Only. 
ve Years’ terary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
=> S Calendar, containing full par- 
y 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN 
872 zz Wellesley atts, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Sch 
Normal Sc 


COLLEGES. 
Bron UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Aduress the Registrar, 
0S COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEGE. 
Oxroap EORGIA. 

organised in 1887. It is located 

ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 

it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 

men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
122 no. F. Prest. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Co Hanover, N. H. Address 
or Prof. Fk. RucoLes. 344 1 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL 
OGY, Bosen. 


June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Bec 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


— 


INSTITUTE. Wor Young Ladies, 
or Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 301 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
1 dale, Mass. A home school of exoellent 

Address CxHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 =x 
INST., Pittafielé, Mass. —— 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SrRAR, Principal. 

TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Vat Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOw, A. M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
G T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For e or 
„I. N. N, Principal. 


ASS. STATT NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for thé advancement of art education and 
— of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
— 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
381 Orro Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorozsTseR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination ursday, Sept. 6, 1883. 
Adres E. H. RussE.u, Principal. 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of study, tw: * * A Special Ad- 
0 
vanced Course for — — of students. Ss 
for Circular or information, J. O. GREEZNOUGH, Prin. 
Mass, 
The next term will begin wi 


ith entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN HD, Prin. — 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — — 
85 Both Sexes. 


For BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bor, A.M, 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, wier, Mass. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 138 


PREPABATOBY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Princip 


ERNWICH ACADEMY, B. institute, and 
Bast Greenwich, R. 1. ou 


| 4 
ke 
» 
| | — 
— 
| 
51 © expenses For full information 
or catalogue © President, Arrrous G. 
| HAYGoop, B. B., Oxford, Ga. 
SV — — — — — 
— — 
: Is YOUR 
2 | 
@ SOUND? | 
— Many people think 
———k R themselves sick and doc- 
tor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, while . | 
“ =“ the most desirable supplementary reading 
— an 
| 
7 
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* 

* 
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HARKNESS’ STANDARD LATIN GRAMMAR. | 


Just the Book 


The Grammar is so arranged that the beginner readily 
finds his work, and, at the same time, it contains tie 
matter necessary to the student who is thoroughly 
studying any point of grammar, or who is taking a 
college course. C. F. JAcons, 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII No. 11. 


for Beginners. 


It is perfectly adapted to nners, the large type 

plainly Todlcating de by them. 
Cuas. J. TUCKER, 

Sandwich, Mass., Feb. 3,1883. Prin. High School, 


It is the best book, because the sim and clearest, 
and we prefer it to any other. W. BIxces, 


. a ve 
Glastonbury, Conn., Feb. 14, 1883, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


410 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Aster 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-8BOOKS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLAN 


MACVICARS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


Place, New Kerk, 
their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTILEW’s SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELLS U. 8s. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &. 
: 392 


Bacon’s New Leitfaden. 


By E. F. BACON, Fu. B., 
Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. af Languages at 
Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey Cty, N. J. 

A German Grammar and Reader combined, contain- 

— short stories and dialogues ant German — 3 
masic. The Grammar is expressed in German in 
a manner suitable for the class room. 

Paor. Van College af Lan- 
guages, says of th : “ The ogues are o 
value aad would of themselves be a sufficient 2 
ment to give the book a place in my school.” 

Par. Dawson, of Swarthmore College. says: 
“ Though based on the nataral method, it ie the best 
Reader I have yet met with for students of any method.“ 

Third edition, 324 pages, published by F. W. Curis 
TERN, New York, and CARL SOs8OENHOF, 
$1.25. The author will send a sample copy to any 
teacher on receipt of 60 cents. 

II, of the LEIT has been separately pub- 
Mehed as a Reader under the name of Bacon's German 
Conversations. 75 cts.; sample copy,40 cts For sample 
copies, address, 8 EK. . CON, 

409t Hasbreuck ust, Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


— OF — 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 


Address HENRY EB. CABRINGTON, 
408 tf 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Beoksellers, Importers, 
810 t., PHILADELPHIA, 


ave recently published 
Tables for Qealitative Chemical Anal 
with an In 


uctory Chapter on the Course of 

sis. By HNA WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
American, from Iith German ed. Edited by 
son Coll., o. 81 „ ree. 
Our various catalogues, covering — hey 
Applied Science, sent free to any one in — — of 

e world who will furnish his address. 22 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


nal- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 gts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
ot Titus Andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


Oeow 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAPS+ 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonny A. Boris, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & Co., 
47 Franklin Street, 


PORTER & COATEs, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 25 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammaré. 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HOAI S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. 19 Bond street 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. | ToRE. 

ROYSE'’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 28 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
734 Broadway. 

CLARE & MAYNARD, — 


Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
ahteon’s History of Reme; 
homsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


eetel’s Wrench Course 
Lessons in Eng- 


her Lessons in English 
Hlutchisen’s Physiology and 


2. P. * 
Boston. 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 204, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
. Extra Cloth. §1.00 (post paid). 
WN. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


124 Nassau St., New Verk. 
2 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00. 
Frankiin BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 10WA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 20 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New Vork. Agent. rant t 


BINDERS, 


‘The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter's Spellers. 
\Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


6 Boud Stret, Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. |Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
|Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabash Ave, Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 
CHICAGO, |Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH ANEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 
Botles 8422 
Atlases (i 22 4 825 
The +78 
The BSertes (18 vols. 
Putnam’s World’s ¢ 42 
Godwin 0 Btograp. new 
Brackett’s Be. — 12 
| Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Le 8 English Classics for Schools, 1.50 


Tretand’s Pocket Classical 
Poeste 


Day’s Ethics, Msthetics, 
1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
— Natural 1.56 
Le Du to Draw. 9.00 
Putnam's Hints Home Reading, 76 


Tull list, with spectmen pages, mailed on application | 5; 


PRESCOTT ,LEAFLETS, 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS. 
Choice extracts from Prescott’s Works. With Bio 
graphical Sketch by Joszr AIX E. Hopepon. 
Leaflets per package te Teachers, 35 cts. 


‘» Nother better has been done to promote the reading 
of the best American authors than the work of Mis- 
Hodgdon in preparing her Leaflets.”—N. . Jour. of Ed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pubs., Phila.t 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Reo * 1 us in Kiem. Chem „ 1.10 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 20 
Jevon’s El tary I in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physic:, 1.10 
Loeckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 

Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 z2 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, J 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogucs. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’'S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Oonington’s Prose Translation of Virgu, 
Study sf English Classics, 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
be Coularge's Ancient City, - - 4.00 
Keene’s Selections for Reading 4 Elocution, 75 
fe ef Herace Mana, by his t «© 118 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Translation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. 5 „ 
Woodward 4 Cates’ Cyclopw#dia of Chrono „ 7.50 
ulch’s Educational Keformers, - 1.30 
dams’ Free School System of the United States, 2.50 
Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education. Am. Edition. 8vo, 400 pp., 2.00 
Many of our, leading educators have pronounced this 
work one of best Cooks onthe subject in the English 
language. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 
First Lines of Rnglish Grammar, Copy for examina- 
tion, post paid, 25 cts .. Imstitutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 Ct.. . Gram - 
mar of Enzlish Grammars, 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Eularged x, he addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BKERRIAN, A.M. 1100 . 

al octavo, leather, $5 00; half mor., $6.25. Ci 
free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
II. I. IAM WOOD & 0. 
405 rx 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. V. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake How to Write Letters. 
Westlake“ Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitu 

Peterseon’s Science. 


SCHOOL MUSIC! 


NOWHERE. ELSE 


than in the establishment of OLIVER DiIrsox & Co. are 
published so large, so useful, so varied. e brilliant, and 
every way satisfactory aset of MUSEO BOOKS for 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among bundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.), for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (60c.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(50c.) by Amerson, and others, have a fixed reputation 
and are always in demand. Send for lists! 


The Welcome Cherus ($1.00) by Tilden, ng 
Scheel Choir ($1) and Geur of Singing ($1 
Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath ($1) by Per 
kins, Seng Eche (75 cts) by Perkins, and Scheel 
Seng Book (60 cts.) by Everest, are all good and suc- 
ces«fal coliections for and NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Send for lists! 
Wellesley College Collection ($1) orse, 
Vecal Echoes ($1) Cheice Tries ($1), by Tilden, 
are pew and first class collections for Female Voices. 


500 Instructors for all Instruments. 


including the world-famous Bichardson’s New 
Method for Pianecfeorte ($3 25), and many thou- 
sands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
De® PARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 
fro lists 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & c., 
403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price lists MAUBRY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE'S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA. 


For admission to 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


* 
THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
Publishers, 1 Franklin Street, Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
“The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Ellot’s United States History, 
Weber's Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR 
And J. H. BUTLER, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


PUBLISH 


MERRILL York 
— 


Austin’s Pinner’s Organic Chemistry. 8 Vo 2.50 
Oliver Malt & Jones’s Trigonometry. 8 vo. 1.25 
Bolton’s Stadent's Guide to Fresenius. 

Quantitative Analysis, Sro. 


Brash’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Notat'n. 8vo. 3.50 
Wood’s Key to Elementary Mechanics, 12mo. 1.50 
Rice & Johnson’s Differential Calculus, 8vo. 3.50 

Ditto Abridged. 12mo. 150 
Johuson’s Integral Caleulns. 12mo. 1.50 
Rice & Johnson’s Differ. & Integ. Calculus, 1200. 2.50 
Brigg’s Analytic Geometry. 12mo. 1.50 


Craft's Short Course in Quantitat. Analysis, 12mo. 1.50 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


Sonool or LANG, Philadelphia. 


at a French or a German table. 
where the Professors will stay. 


Amberst, Mass., or 
411 b 


The Eight Session of the College will commence J uly 9, and last six weeks. 
The members cf the faculty are: L. Sauveur, Fh. D., LL.D., President; Prof. W. L. Montaigne, Amherst Col- 
lege; Prof. K. Sée, Vassar College; A. Van Deen, LL. D., Principal of BAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Philadelphia; T. W. Bernhardt, Fb. D. (of the Univeriity of Leipsig), Washington, D.C.; O. Faulhaber, Ph. D., 
Exeter, N. H.; J. f. Leoteakos, LL.D. (ot University of Athens), 8 Ashburton Place, Boston; Prot. 
Fred. Lutz, Harvard College; Mr. Leo A. Stager, Garden City, N. F.; Miss Josepha Sebrakamp, 


For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lion, Amberst College, Amberst, Mass., aod say if you want to sit 
The Programme gives the names of the prineipal boarding places, and says 
To obtain the programme, and for particulars, address Prof, W. I. MONTAIGNE, 


L. SAUVEOR, Ph.D., LI. . ., St. Albans, Vi. 


Reading, 

4 

taated on 


to the Pubiishers, 


the north shore 
For farther partis 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., founder,) 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 


gh sod Systematic Culture in Voice Enunciation and Action 
ry. Chartered March, 1875. Grants 55 


TERM of 6 weeks at confers Degrees. Sp 
for to the Beoretary, JOHN H. 
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